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No. 160. 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Mystery, or Forty Years Ago. 


This novel; in three volumes, of 
which we took some notice in No. 158, 


_ issues from the press on Monday ; and, 
‘favoured with an early Presentation copy, 


we lose no time in setting a new, and 
clever essayist in this species of com- 
position (a first attempt, we under- 
stand) before the public. He has pro- 
duced a work which will not fail, we 
think, to exciteaconsiderable sensation, 
even at a period when-novel writing is 
on the pinnacle of its fame. Compas- 
sing an agreeable admixture of genteel 
and low life; now delineating such 
events as the riots in 1780 with histo- 
rical force and fidelity ; now traversing 
African deserts, with all the particular 
knowledge and interest of a genuine 
traveller ; and now painting fictitious 
scenes, with a shrewd observance of 
character and the lively touches of rea- 
lity, the author proves himself fully 
competent to the task of affording a full 
share of entertainment to his readers, 
and raising the alternate feelings of cu- 
riosity and mirth, anxiety and sorrow. 
At present we can do no more than 
copy one of the humorous descriptions 
~+it is a Smollett-like picture of the 
tavern ceremonies of a party of mourners 
from a funeral. ... Harley 

Returni his inn one afternoon, after 
a short vale. noticed a hearse at the door; 
but did not suffer it to occupy much of his 
attention before he passed into his sitting- 
room. Here he experienced no small sur- 
prise at finding it occupied by four persons 
attired in black, who evidently had some con- 
nection with the vehicle that he had just seen: 

persons were employed in putting by 
the feathers, which had lately waved in pom- 
pous solemnity over the hearse ; and besides 
that they were busy, and deeply engaged in 
conversation on their own concerns ; they, 
all seemed to feel themselves personages of 
too much importance, to bestow one word 
énso humble an individual, as the person 
Whose apartment they had invaded. 

“ You knows we sleeps here,” said one, 
“30 P've taken care of supper before the 
mourners comes. I’ve ordered two pair of 
ducks to be roasted. You knows if I had 
not done this when they come, ten to one if 
je should get a bit of hollow for love or 

Vek, " Well, but do you think they’ll 





stand it?” enquired another of these grave 
gentlemen. 

“ Stand. it! Why,. to be sure they will. 
A black job like this, that takes us away 
from our wives and families; wouldn’t be 
worth having else. We must always tive 
well on these journies; and if we don’t 
take care of ourselves, who the devil will 
take care of us, hey? Can you get over 
that?” “ No; only ducks is dear.” 

** What signifies! We don’t come. here 
to starve: Who do you think will make any 
bones about it: Old Snatchall died rich 
enough to admit of his being buried decent- 
ly, and his relations get too much money, in 
consequence of his kicking the bucket, to 
think much of this last expence.” 

“« Why, it’s no more than’s perfectly pro- 
per, that’s certain,” said a third, ‘‘ that nten 
ike us, who have borne so much, should 
live well’?  O certainly !” said the second, 
* and if you think they'll stand it—” 

* Stand it!” interrupted the person who 
had opened the:debate,. ‘‘ what do you keep 
bothering about-standing for? What’s this 
to stand! You should have been with me 
and Sam Solder, when we — down to 
bury Alderman Longtwist at Exeter. Then 
vou might have valle ing. Why, 
we'd game and venison every day. When 
we wanted a hare, we used to tell the land- 
lord he must find usa lion. He was down 
to it, and took care to get the right thing.” 

“* Aye,” said one who had not before 
spoken, ‘‘ but that, you‘know, was a very 
busy time. *We were then, all hands at 
work, hard and fast, doving ’eiy up, night 
and day, and could not rid ’em fast enough: 
Then we could do just as we pleaged ; but 
we mustn’t come it so strong ndw; while 
business is so dead.” 1 

“QO! don’t tell me. The season’s coming 
on. Weare getting fast towards November, 
and then the fogs, and winds, and rain, you 
knows, will make business brisk again. It 
won’t do fur ’em to kick up no breezes, be- 
cause we enjoys ourselves a bit. Suppose 
we were to leave, just as the work: comes 
in, where the deuce would they get men to 
fill our places. They might get men to be 
sure; who know nothing about the oe ; 
and a pretty higgledy piggledy concern they’ 
make Mt * iat Yack job like this. I 
should like to see a set of these new ones 
lifting a coffin, like Snatchall’s, out of the 
hearse.” 

“* How even and steady they’d lug it into 
the church !” said another, with an air of 
lordly contempt for the supposed awkward- 
ness of the sable recruits that might be en- 
listed in the regiment of Death, if the present 
company were to retire from the service 

“They would hardly stand still enough 
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** And; perhaps; they’d carry the head 
of the corpée first,” continued thie fourth. 

This sally was too exquisite to be endured 
with composure, and a hearty laugh, at the 
extremely ludicrous effect which the appear- 
ance of a coffin so carried must proabee: 
convulsed the quartetto, each declaring that 
he should not wonder if such a blunder were 
aetually to be committed. * " * 

The undeftaker was a brisk, short -man; 
about forty-six years of age. His nose, 
and that part of his countenance in its im- 
mediate vicinity, bore evidence to the yood- 
ness of the wine—in colour at least, which, 
for some years he had been in thie habit of 
drinking at the funerals he had performed. 
[He addresses Harley. } 

“ Servant, Sir,—hope no offence. My 
name’s Shovelem: been in the undertaking 
line some years: Happy to see you in Fleet- 
Market, of at my country house in Gosivell- 
Street Road—Yes, Sir, as my friend Bung 
was saying, I gave his house the preference 
over one that would have done better ; but, 
people in business ought to give one another 
a turn: He gave me enc when his wife 
died. A very pretty funeral that, hey! Mr. 
Bung.” “No fault to find, Mr. Shorelem.” 

“No; that’s my. way of doing business. 
So, Sir, as I was going to say, as my meni 
have almost filled your apartment, have the 
goodness to step up stairs. We remain here 
to-night, and shall be very glad of your 
company.” “I thank you, Sir; bat I can 
retire to my chamber.” ; 

“ Pray don’t do that. You will -be very 
welcome up stairs. We are all friends to- 
gether, and a very pleasant party, I assure 

‘ou.”’ 

“©The presence of a stranget, on so me- 
lancholy an occasion, must be improper.” 

“O, not atall. I'll inroduce your as a 
friend of mine—that is, as my friend’s 
friend ; andas we are all friendly together; 
I’m sure you will be very welcome.” “ But, 
the distress of the relations of the deceased, 
would make it uapleasant to me.” 

“« Why, Sir, my neighbour Mr. Snatchal! 
hat left a good deal of money behind him, 
and so it is not like a@ case where there is 
ng to console the survivors. To be 
sure, Mrs. Snatchall is very much affected ; 
but, between ourselves, I don’t know that 
she ‘has so nruch reason, as. she used to 
quarrel with him every hour in the day, till 
within a week of the finish; and sometimes 
he treated her with a good thrashing, thoug!r 
he generally got as good ashe sent.” “‘ Was 
Mr. Snatchall carried off suddenly ?” 

“He was, rather. He was always a 
litigious, close-fisted old ras gentleman. 
To be sure, I have no right to speak against 
him, for he always paid for what he had, 








to let Shovelem throw the pall over it,” | and I buried his two sons, the last of whom 


added a third. 
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‘lied, some said for want, in the Fleet. But, 
however that was, the old gentleman gave 
them very good funerals, which, you know, 
proved himself an affectionate father, after 
all, A month ago, he arrested a man who 
had failed in business; and, somehow or 
other—I don’t know how it was, the bailiff 
male a bit of a mistake, and poor Mr. 
Snatchall was saddled with ull expences, and 
obliged to give up the caption. It went to 
his est, Sir; he never held up his head 
any more ; in fact it threw him into a fever ; 
and after the loss he had sustained, he could 
not think of calling in a physician, till he 
had the rattles in his throat. He then threw 
away his guinea; but it was tov lute. I 
was the only person that could be of service 
to him.” (Harley consents to become a 
visitor, the undertaker retires, and his men 
return to their conversativn. | 

“The best joke, however, I was going 
to tell, just as Shovelem eame in. You'll 
excyse us, Sir—we are all friends.” ‘* Q, 
certainly.” ‘It was at Highgate, Dick Dead- 
flesh and Jack Mattocks got drunk at Isling- 
ton ; so that we were obliged to leave them 
behind when we got to the Cock, at Holloway. 
So, as I was saying, two other fellows were 
obliged to be got from the parish work- 
house. Bill Windingsheet was then quite 
green ; so IT was the only man that could 
shoulder a. corpse in a workmanlike manner. 
When we entered the yard, and came to the 
grave, one of the parish bearers went blun- 
dering on one end of the outer plank,—and, 
ny eyes! upit went, and sent a spadeful of the 
mould smack in the parson’s tuce, over his 
book, and all; and the coffin came bang on 
the other board; and if I hadn’t held devilish 
tight by one of the handles, would have gone 
in end-ways. However, it ee as well as 
it turned out; for, when we had got it in 
the ropes, the parish fellows did not let down 
fast enough. ‘ Lower the foot,’ says Bill ; 
but they, poor devils! did not know the 
foot frum the head, and let the head still 
lower, so that it fairly slipped out.of the ropes, 
and bump went the coilin to the bottom of 
the grave, face downwards. I never saw any 
thing like itin my life. I thought I should 
have split my sides a laughing, while the 

rson was saying ‘ashes to ashes,’ for it 

vad taken Bill half an hour’s serabbling to 
get matters to rights again.” 

Either the droll scene which he described: 
was better to sce than to hear as a tale, or 
the presence of Harley put some restraint 
on the merriment of the men of Death ; for 
they did not laugh at, the story, and the 
speaker was wider the necessity of perform- 
a ceremony over the joke for himself, 
which he accomplished apparently with but 
little difficulty. All, however, owned that 
the thing was odd enough, but it was no 
more than was to be expected from: men 
who entered = a profession for which 
they were not duly qualified. 

Mr. Shovelem now returned with news 
that the mourners were in sight, and would 
arrive at the inn in a few minutes. He re- 
quested Charles to accompany him up stairs, 
aad this he had no objection to do, as he had 
had quite cnough of the society of the under- 
stappers. 





Ushered into the large room, he found a 
prefusion of wine and cake prepared fer the 
sorrowing train who were expected. It was 
the latter end of September, the afternoon 
turned out rather damp, and, in consequence, 
the undertaker had caused a rousing fire to 
be made to cheert heir spirits, He had few 
opportunities of making observations on the 
excellence of Mr. Shovelem’s arrangements, 
when the enaches at the door of the 
inn, and the noise of their falling steps an- 
nounced the mourners to be about ‘to 


enter. 

The widow of the deceased was the first 
to make her appearance. She came for- 
ward with a languishing air, carefully holding 
her handkerchief before the upper: part of 
her face, to hide the culpable disobedience 
of her eyes, which refused even on’ this oc- 
casion, the moderate supply of tears, that 
the tender Mrs. Snatchall was extremely 
anxious to shed, in honour of her dear de- 
— lord. As she advanced, she drew in 

tr breath, and retained it as long as she 

conveniently could, to give a stronger aspi- 
ration to the word “ Ah!” which she at 
last threw out in a sighing whisper that 
might have been heard all over the house. 

The undertaker introduced Charles, in few 
words, to the widow ; and with an economi- 
cal glance of his eye, and inclination of the 
body to all who followed, as a very particu- 
lar friend of his, who, happening to be de- 
ye a few days = that inn, ~ we or ob- 
igingly given up his apartment for their ar- 
ame i Bo Phe dow eurtsied, and 
obliged him with a pathetie repetition of her 
former aspiration. 

Young Mr. Rattler was the next, whose 
sorrow, though fully equal to that of his 
aunt Mrs. Snatchall, was not quite so con- 
spicuous in his deportment. 

Mr. Cailaverous, a short, pale-looking 
attorney, and Miss Blobber, an oilman’s 
daughter, to whom he paid his addresses, 
and who had been invited in compliment to 
him, to be of this party of pleasure, follow- 
ed. To them succeeded Lieutenant Bobstay, 
who had.known Mr. Snatchall from the time 
of his first going into the spirits line. This 
hero had lost his leg, as he said in battle, but 
as others ory ae. in consequence of a 
fraeture which he had the misfortune to re- 
ceive through a fall from the window of a 
house he once lodged at in Wapping, which 
he judged it prudent to evacuate, in his 
hurry to attend to his duty, without wasting 


time by stopping to settle his reckoning. 
From the tliarity of his gait, the judici- 
ous Mr. Shovelem had assorted him with 


Mr. Waddle, a retired sugar-broker, who 
er “re — ee irritated pe was 

to a that very well cor- 
responded with that of the Lisutomat and 
by this fortunate coincidence, the march 
from the hearse to = —_ aisle, had been 
made perfect ar. r. stone, a 
hoot-maker, Wan cacieertaae Cheapette; 
who from a eancer in his face, had had the 
misfortune to lose more than half his nose ; 
and a tall skeleton, then the property uf a- 
stationer in the Minories called Mr. Wafer, 
elosed the procession. 
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The discerning Mr. Shovelem having 
placed the widow next the fire, deposited 
the fat carcase of Mr. Waddle in the chair 
on her left hand. He manifested a disposi- 
tion to yield the post of honour to:the Lieu- 
tenant ; but the man of war politely desired 
him to keep his seat, and to rise, was too 
serious an exertion for Mr. Waddle to think 
of making. it on. any trivial occasion. Mr. 
Bobstay took his seat by him, and Mr. 4 
stone became his left-hand supporter. 
the other side, care had been taken to place 
Miss Blobber in opposition to Mrs. Snatch- 
all; and Mr. Cadaverous, as a matter of 
course, took the next scat. Mr. Wafer 
pressed on Harley that by the side of an at- 
torney, but it was declined ; and the sta- 
tioner’ had the happiness of sitting next the 
lovers, whese good opinion it was his in- 
terest to cultivate : as it might be the means 
of helping hin off with a valentine or two 
in the coming February. Between the boot- 
maker and the stationer, Harley found his 
resting-place. 

The sable corps of Mr. Shovelem applied 
themselves ‘to relieve the party from their 
hoods = cloaks, while the aes. — 

iving requisite directions for tea 

caller, which he did with an air of dignity 
and importance, that the present Emperorof 
Russia and the Duke of Wellington would 
find it difficult toassume ata review, or onthe 
eve of battle, proceeded to pour out wine to 
cheer the afflicted mourners, and sustain 
them under the affecting solemnities of the 
day. One glass he ‘filled with brandy for 
Lieutenant Bobstay, who was a little afraid 
of taking cold, from standing on the damp 
ground without his hat, while the service 
was being read over the grave. 

Mr. Shovelem, in person, politely handed 
the waiter on which several glasses were 
placed, to the widow. Absorbed ‘in sorrow, 
she did not, at first, pereeive, nor compre- 
hend the meaning of the gentle tap, which 
her right arm received from the Epping 
sausage-like fingers of Mr. Waddle., At 
length, however, her attention returned to 
mortal affairs ; she maile an effort, and, by 
accident selected towards her tion, 
the glass which had been filled with brandy 
for Lieutenant Bobstay. In a low tone, she 
wished her friends good health ; and had, 
unfortunately, swallowed more than half of 
its contents, before she discovered the fatal 
mistake. She, however, then made ample 
amends, by her cries and groans, for any 
negligence’ previonsly observable in her de- 
portment ; and though a giass of wine to 
reutralize the ardent spirit was prudently 
acininistered ‘with the least possible delay, 
she would certainly have fainted, but fora 
See hood, which Mr. Shovelem had 
eft for 2 moment on the rail of the chair, 
and which insinuating itself through one of 
the ——— in her stays, as she tage 
back for that purpose, spared the co y 
this additional calamity, and caused the 
relict of the late Mr. Snatchall to sprig up 
again, with an agility that would have as- 
tonished Mr. Parsloc, or Madame Saqui, in 
order to resume her former attitude of 
graceful despondency. 
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More brandy was brought for the liente- 
nant, as also & small glass for Miss Blobber, 
at the 3 jon of Mr. Cadaverous, who 
was of opinion, that she might take cold.as 
well as the lieutenant. The young lady in- 
sisted upon his tasting it first, and this atfec- 
tionate request having been amoronsly com- 
plied with, Miss Blobber soon. disposed of 
the rest, in doing which however, she enter- 
tained the company with a very respectalsle 
imitation of the emotion which the brandy 
had called forth in Mrs. Snatchall. The rest 
of the party now took their glasses, bowing in 
silence to each other, and to the widow with 
anair of distress, which inflicted real pain on 
Charles, who never ha acted a part in 
such ascene before, fo itso intolerably 
farcical, that he hardly dared venture to 
breathe, lest he should be carried away by a 
burst of laughter ; which, at that early pe- 
riod of the day, would have shocked the 
mourners exceedingly. 

Tea and coffee were next introduced, and 
disposed of as silently as the wine had been. 
There was something very touching in their 
taciturnity, and in the intelligent looks and 
expressive pantomimic gestures, by which 
some of the number intimated occasionally, 
that it would be expedient to ring for more 
muflins, toast, or tea, One circumstance 
was very consoling. Grief had not injured 
the appetite of any person present. With 
the exception of Harley, each made a hearty 
meal. He, from the strong provocatives to 
mirth before him, felt that he risked being 
choaked by every mouthful he ventured upon, 
and in consequence was little disposed to eat. 

When the cups and saucers had:been re- 
moved by order of the Commander-in-chief, 
that provident personage came to Mrs. 
Snatchall, and desired to know, what she 
would. like to have procured for supper. 
The widow was still so much overpowered, 
that she could. give but faint answers te all 
his questions. ‘The conference proceeded 
in the following manner : 

**Can you say, ma’am, what you would 
like? We can get any thing.” “It’s all the 
same tome.” ‘ Would you like a quarter 
of lamb?’’ “ No matter what.” “Ora 
sir-loin of roast beef?” “‘ What yuu please. 
—I! shall not be able to cat any thing.” 
“O, my dear ma’am, 
way to grief.—W ould you like a fillet of veal 
and ham?” “I've no choice.” “ Or rab- 
bits, smothered in onions?” “ Any thing.” 
“Or a boiled chicken?” “Oh!” “ Or 
some roasted ducks?” ‘‘ Ah!” And here 
the aspiration before mentioned, was repeat- 
ed in Mrs. Snatchall’s very best style. 

Mr. Shovelem perceived that she wished 
to he considered as completely exhausted, 
and looked upon her failmg to answer the 
two last questions, as she had done those 
that preceded them, to be sufficient ta indi- 
cate a preference for what he had then pro- 
posed. He accordingly at once desisted, as 
the learned dog, after going round and round 
Within the cirele appropriated to his exhi- 
bitions, when his master’s voice drops, at 
onee halts, perceives close to his nose the 
happy lady who will be married first, and 
gives himself no further trouble. 


you must not give | wa 





Having issued the necessary directions for 

preparing a repast befitting the occasion, 
, With most commendable forecast, taken 

especial care, that nothing would be wanting 
to make that part of the ceremony com- 
pletely satisfactory, Mr. Shovelem seemed 
more at his ease than he had previously been, 
and socially took his seat among his neigh- 
bours. A pause of about three minutes’ 
duration succeeded, in which the whole of 
the dramatis persone actively employed 
themselves in endeavouring to think of 
something to say. Mr. Cadaverous was 
very near succeeding, anda preliminary hem! 
caused all eyes to be fixed on him. He was 
about to begin, when Mr. Shovelem gave 
his hem! and the attorney, with all the mo- 
dest diffidence which belongs to his profes- 
sion,- at once gave way. The undertaker 
could brook no farther delay, and forthwith 
made a beginning. 

“ Well, Mrs. Snatchall, you must not let 
your loss prey upon your spirits too much. 
The will of Heaven, you know, ma’am, must 
be done. You have nothing to reproach 
yourself with.” ‘“ Ah! Mr. Shovelem, you're 
very good ;” and the white handkerchief 
went up toher eyes. ‘‘ You know we must 
all go when our time comes. There is no 
help for it.” 

This philosophical reflection at once set 
the tongues of the whole company in motion. 
Mr. Cadayerous remarked, that ‘‘those who 
were youngest, and in the bloom of life, did 
not know how soon they might he cut off” 

Mrs. Cadaverous, as was to be, assented 
to this, and contributed her mite of consola- 
tion, by adding that, ‘neither wealth nor 
beauty afforded any protection against the 
gtim destroyer, Death.” 

The widow, who was travelling post to- 
wards fifty, and who had virago written in 
legible characters on a clay-coloured coun- 
tenance, seemed to consider the last speech 
to apply particularly to her case, and adinit- 
ted the correctness of the observation, .b 
stating for the benefit and edification of all 
frente, that “it was but too true, and for 

er own part, she did not think she should 
be long after her dear Mr. Snatchall.” Here 
she again displayed strong symptoms of sen- 
sibility, by concealing her face in the usual 


y. 
Mr. Shovelem, now, partly from a wish 
(very common to most men) to hear his own 

raise, and partly with a view to give the re- 
Fee of the deceased a little additional con- 
solation, led the conversation to the manner 
in which the funeral had been performed. 

“‘T hope, ma’am, my little arrangements 
were to your mind.” ‘‘Quiteso.” “‘ Nice 
deep grave!” ‘‘ I could not see its depth. 
To look at it was too much forme.” “‘ It 
was very deep indeed,” said Mr. Waddle. 
“* And quite dry.” “QO! quite dry,” said 
Mr. Rattler. “In every respect it was per- 
fectly proper.” “TI am sd ou ike it. 
Mr. Snat was ar old and particalar 
friend of mine. I should have been sorry 
to have found any thing had been neglected,” 
Mr. Shovelem put in. 

He waited for a-compliment, but, no one 
speaking, he proceéded, addressing himself 
to Mr. Rattler. 
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“T hope. you have not seen any thing neg- 
lected by my people, Sir.” ‘O notliing» 
nothing.” ‘* Nothing, nothing,” was .re- 

ated by every, mourner in succession, and 
Miss Blobber conidescended to add, ‘‘ every 
thing she was sure, was very coufortable ; 
and this, she thought, wust be very grateful 
to the feelings of Mrs. Snatchall.’” —** Cer- 
tainly ; I wished all that could be done should 
be done... For now he is.no more, I know 
I shall never see his fellow,—poor, dear 
Lamb !” ;,.‘* Well, ma’am, don’t fret. No 
doubt he is, happy.” 

This speech at once turned the conversa- 
tion into the ordinary funeral channel, and 
brought forward the present happiness and 
past virtues of the deceased in the regular 
way. The remark, tkat.Mr, Snatchall was, 
happy, was instantly taken up. 

** Much happier than we are,” said Miss 
Blobber.. “ No doubt,” said Mr. Lapstone. 
“He’s where. he’ll be tossed about by no 
more storms,” said the Lieutenant, 

The stationer tried to repeat this fine sen- 
timent, but not recollecting the whole of it, 
he stopped short as a man at a public festi- 
val sometimes does, when he cannot mana 
the words of a long toast. that he is require 
to drink. Inst of bawling ‘‘ the afore; © 
said,” Mr. Wafer got out of the scrape, 
with “ You’ye taken the words out of my 
mouth.” .Mrg@ Cadaverous “had no doubt 
but that Mr. Snatchall was to be envied.’ 
Mr. Waddle continued, ‘ And wery much, 
too, in my opinion.” -And the nephew, Mr. 
Rattler, who, by the bye, came in for a le- 
gacy of a thousand pounds, piously remark; 
ed : “* His loss is our gain:—Pooh! I mean 
our loss is his eternal gain.” ° 

Having thus made au approach towards 
the honest expression of theirreal sentiments, 
by unanimously agreeing that the late Mr. 
Snatchall. was better out of the world than 
in-it, the. conversation became more. unres- 
trained, Mr. Shovelem still taking the lead. 

“Ah! Mr. Snatchall, poor man! . was 
none of your fly-away, flash-in-the-pan gen- 
try. Always paid his bills when they came 
due. He’d stand out for discount, but I 
don’t blame him.for that.” ‘‘ Better do that 
than put people off,” Mr, Lapstone remark- 
ed. ‘ As Mr. Flourish did, and at last fail.” 
“Aye, who would have thought of that!” 
said Mr. Cadaverous. ‘“‘ But I always ex- 
pected his pride would come to something.” 

“«'That was what Mr. Snatchall . always 
said,” observed the widow, who appeared p 
little relieved by this relish of small talk. 
“Why, it is but t’other day,’ the attorney 
went on, “that he called in his rse 
chaise, to drive me to Hampstead, and when 
I proposed to take Miss Blobber with us, he 
objected, and said his character would suffer, 
if three were seen in his chaise.’ “‘ He was 
always a brute,” said the Mrs. Cadaverous 


elect. “And then see how he went on at 
home. His wife and daughters dressed like 


the first ladies in the land, with their brace- 
lets and rings.’ ‘‘ And always having new 
clothes,”. Mrs. Snatchalj added. ‘“O al- 
ways! Why, they had three new sarsnet 
dresses each, within four months, which cost 
the Lord knows how much, if they were 
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paid for,” “* And then, when they went to 
the play, they must always go to the boxes.” 
“O, bless you! to be sure. The two shil- 
ling geliery and the pit, were not good e- 
hough for people of their quality.” ‘* Well, 
we shill see’ wher theyll go new. Perhaps 


they’ll be g to stay at home more fre- 
quently.” _“‘ If they have a home to sta 
at,”” Miss Blobber sneeringly continued, wit 


a satirical leer, that ced a smile even 
from the afflicted Mrs. Snatchall.” ‘< And,” 
said the latter, “ what a deal of company 
they used to keep.” “And how extrava- 
gant in their preparations! ‘The table was 
always covered with = and cut glass, and 
they made nothing of having turbot and tur- 
tle-soup. Mr. Flourish once said, he could 
not do without them. His constitution re- 
quired high living” “I'm thinking, where 
will he find his high living now?” Mr. 
Cadaverous significantly remarked. “ Why 
in a garret to be sure,” replied Miss Blob- 
ber, anda general laugh among the friends of 
Mr. Flourish who were present, followed. 
“But,” said Mr. Waddle, “they tell me 
that he has some hopes of assistance from 
his cousin Sobersides.” “Ono,” Mr. Ca- 
daverous answered, “T believe that is not 
the case.” Miss Blobber added, “ he is too 
chose-fisted to do any thing of the kind. 
1 dined there once, and what do you think 
he gave us for dinner? A sirloin of beef 
roasted, with potatoes an) horse-radish !” 
“‘There was meanness!” said Mr. Cadaver- 
ous, “ And he gave us nothing after dinner 
but home-made wine.” ‘I could not have 
done such a thing,” said the widow of the 
dealer in foreign wines and spirituous liquors. 
“‘ But, I think,” Mr. Shovelem here re- 
marked, “‘ if we were to have something to 
drink, it would not be amiss. I’m sure if 
the late Mr. Snatchall could know what we 
are doing, he would not feel it any disrespect 
to him to take some refreshment ” 

The reasopableness of this proposition 
struck everyone, and wine and negus were 
soon produced. Just as it came ‘into the 
room, the Lieutenant returning from a stump 
vound the table, to offer a pinch of his rap- 
pee to Miss Blobber, was about to resume 

is seat, when h the misfortune to plant 
most firmly his‘timber-toe on the soft corn 
of Mr. Waddle, while politely presenting ‘his 
box to Mr. Lapstone, who possessed but 
the moiety ofa nose. The indignation with 
which he was repulsed on the one side, and 
the horrible ‘rour that’ burst forth on the 
other, apalled the naval hero, so that he 
could neither’stir nor oes ; and his embar- 
rassment was but very le diminished, when 
he fount that the start of the tortured su 
broker had —— a bow! of n (which 
was bei over by Mr. Shovelem) 
into the lap of the widow, to the great dis- 
comfiture of her person; and to the serio 
injury of “her new mourning. Apologies 
were of course tendered, and, at the instance 
of Mr. Shovelem, accepted, after a few ad- 
monitory growls from Mr. Waddle. The 
assistance of the landlady, and of Miss Blob- 
ber, removed, as far as might be, the annoy- 
ance, to which the unfortunate Mrs. Snatch- 
ali had been subjected, and harmony was 
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restored. Another dish'of reviving scandal 


was then served up, and the extravagance 
and economy of their mutual friends, were 
criticised with cont candour. Supper caine 
next on the table ;.and with the exception 
of a.complaint from Mr. Wafer, that some 
of the gravy intended for one of the ducks 
had been improperly administered to his 
Sunday coat, every thing was perfectly sa- 
tisfaetory. The cloth removed, the praises 
of the deceased were resumed, and the ne- 
phew considering excessive grief for those 
who were happy to he ridiculous, if not 
wicked, thought it no disrespect to the me- 
mory of his ‘‘ dear uncle” to attempt to 
raise the spirits of the afflicted widow with a 
song. He accordingly roared out a ditty, 
the burden of which was 
“*He’s gone like a hearty good fellow.” 

Most of the mourners joined in the chorus. 
Several other displays of vocal talent, each 
having the solace of the widow for its object, 
followed in rapid succession, and happily at 
the close of an evening of more than common 
jollity, those by whom these benevolent ef- 
forts were made had the satisfaction of seeing 
Mrs. Snatchall retire, to use the phrase 
always current on such occasions, ‘Quite us 
well as could be expected.” 





The two first [quasi the first two,] Can- 
tos of Richardetto freely translated 
from the original Burlesque Poem of 
Niccolo Fortiguerra, otherwise Carte- 
romaco. London, 1820, 8vo. pp. 54. 
Ecce iterum Crispinus, another Whis- 

tlecraft. Mr. Rose, in his free trans- 

lation of the Parliament of Beasts, from 
the Italian of Casti (see Literary Ga- 
zette for last year, p. 337) has set the 
example of this particular genus, and 
succeeded, perhaps, a8 far as could well 
be expected, in affording a tolerable 
idea, in English, of a style and school 
greatly prized among our neighbours in 

Italy. We doubt much that our lan- 

guage is capable of rendering those 

niceties which are so felicitous in the 

Italian burlesque, or of substituting 


jeux de mots of another kind equiva- 


lent to the original: at any rate, we 
infinitely prefer its humours on a purely 
native foundation, to the grafted imita- 
tion of an exotic and incongenial stock. 

Richardetto, which followed the poems 
of Bernardo and. Berni, written about 
100 years ago, and the last of the serio- 
comic poems, is a sally in derision of 
knight-errantry ; and treats of the ad- 
ventures of some of the famous Pala- 
dins of France when Charlemagne was 
threatened by a coalition of African 
Princes. The son of king Scricca, it 
seems, has been slain by the hero ; and 
his sister Despina, the Helen of Afric, 
engages all her lovers to undertake an 
expedition into France té revenge his 





death. Of this crusade we hear no 
more ; but the two cantos give a sort 
of disjointed account of the exploits of 
the knights who are absent at a period 
when their Emperor stood so much in 
need of assistance. It is altogether a 


fragment, and appears to have little 
aim beyond beguiling a tedious hour to 
the author, and, perchance, to his rea- 
ders. We shall quote a few passages to 
show whether it is likely to have this 
merit allowed by the public : for our 
own parts, we consider it inferior both 
in design and execution to its celebrated 
precursors in the Whistlecraft and Bep- 
po line. 

The opening stanzas ‘“ To the Pub- 
lic’ possess considerable whim ; and 
will remind every one of Peter Pindar's 
address to the same many-headed critic: 


Mysterious Patron ! to whose breath belong 
The destinies of autocrats and artists ; 
Supreme alike o’er Kean and Ki-en-long ; 

Sole judge of Jacobins and Bonapartists ; 
Who, from thy viewless throne, canst bid de- 
fiance 
At once to country club and grand alliance! 
I never said thou’rt dull of apprehension— 
I ne’er presumed to tax thee with caprice— 
But wonder at thy wisdom’s vast extension, 
And think thy judgments always of a piece, 
Whipping small rogues, and knighting whole- 
sale rob " 
Dischartering boroughs, and upholding jobbers. 
Yet there’s a-float a vague and idle rumour, 
(Which painfully I’ve sometimes contra- 


icted, 
That you won’t understand dry harmless hu- 
mour, 
And see no joke but when a wound’s in- 
flicted : 


And that’s the cause (they say)you never laugh’d 
Sufficiently with good friend Whistlecraft ; 
Nor, when you fail’d t’ explore his hidden 
satire, 
Allow’d him to shew cause upon the merits — 
As if none e’er was gay from mere good nature 
Nor danc’d or carroll’d from abundant spirits 
Howe’er it be, I write this Dedication, 
Chiefly to save me from that imputation : 
And, once for all, illustrious Sir, to hint, 
If e’er you doubt the meaning of my strain, 
It’s not because there is no meaning in’t ; 
And therefore { beg you'll think again. 
But, just by way of clue, instead of what 
Js hidden there, I’ll tell you what és not. 


Paris is not the Treasury, nor the Court 
Of Chanc’ry, nor the Church, nor House of 
Commons. 
Those base beleaguering Blacks, of év’ry sort, 
Are neither roving Whigs, nor Irish Romans, 
King Scricca is not T—rn—y—tho’ he hectors— 
The Paladins are not the Bank Directors, 
Ferrau %s not the C——r of the Exchequer— 
Dame Stella, tho’ she sings in strains so 
glowing, d 
Ts not the much lamented Child of Neckér, 
Nor is she Lady Morgan, late Miss Owen: 
And good Orlando, (tho’ in want of brain,) 
Is not a Manager of Drury-Lane*. af 
* The reader is requested to observe, ; that 
this Introduction was written before the-close of 
the last theatrical season. 
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A description of the poet’s muse, oc- 


‘cupying four or five introductory pages, 


does not offer us any striking extract ; 
but the initiation of the story is better. 
I'm going a fearful story to recite— 
I don’t know if it’s true and still less care— 
I know but this—it-filled me with affright, 
And bristled upwards each particular hair, 
Barely to hear the. pitiable, plight. 
Of the poor souls who coop’d and famish’d 


were 
In Paris walls by such a formidable, 
From-east-to-west-collected, Pagan rabble. 
The author who this history first consign’d 
To paper, was one Master Garbolino ; 
He saw it all, and kept it in his mind, 
Then wrote it in Zoscano, and in Latino. 
My sire, to Bibliomania who inclined, 
Once gave # peasant of the Casentino, 
Who came to speak to him about a goat, 
For this same book a pair of shocs and coat. 
How Africa and Asia, in defiance 
Of Charlemagne, vow'd Paris to beleaguer, 
And how the king of Caffres in alliance 
With the rude Lap, and most inhuman 
Neger, 
And all their numberless and nameless clients, 
To crush the Christian seed were sworn and 
eager, 
And set up in our temples (barbarous wretches!) 
Their lying pagods, and most hideous fet’ches— 


The invading forces and their lead- 
ers arc thus pourtrayed ; 


Bulasso, of the Negros lerd most horrid, 
(Himself a marvellously tall Nigritian,) 
Forced all, the people of. his realm so torrid 

To join the Caffres; to which expedition, 
Besides the weight of his capacious forehead, 
He brought a very excellent Physician— 
I mean his Club—which brandishing in air, 
He cried, “ Here’s physic, Princess, for your 
care,” 
With him of Chiefs and Dooties not a few 
From Niger’s banks—(a scaly race and 
finny—) 
From Wangara’s hidden lakes, and Tom- 
buctoo, 
Bambarra, Haoussa, Fooladoo, and Jinné ; 
Besides the tribes whom Bowdich brings to 


view 

Inhabiting the interior parts of Guinea ; 
And, first of all, the King of the Ashantees, 
Accompanied by a whole host of Fantees. 


There too, to bright Despina’s charms a 


martyr, 
The son ot Egypt’s Sultan might be seen, 
Who took from Cairo an abrupt departure, 
To aid the father of his beauteous queen ; 
With Sons of Mahound, brought from every 
And there Ser ffigna, hai b, and | 
n gra a, hairy, squab, can, 
The Lapland King, who, an oo small and 


meagre, 
Thought he might go a courting like the Neger. 


Of fortune-hunting younger Sons and Brothers 
Were full six Keumtd, boasting they’d 


be at it; 
Some scow’ring saddles, helms, and shiclds, 
while others 
Grew sick, shamm'd Abra’m, made their 


» and ratted. 
Scarce at the view her joy Despina smothers, 
While such a goodly troop she contemplated, 
Imagining already in her clutches 
Him who her Brother stowed beneath the 
: hutches.* - 





From the subsequent adventures of 
the wandering Palladins we shall copy 
but one specimen, which, with the 
above, will convey a sufficient notion of 
the poem. Rinaldo encounters harpies, 
which contest the translator passes 
over ; 

** Incredulus odi quod mihi sic ostendis.’” 


and before advancing to his peroration, 
he says— 


Yet let me first the doleful fate recount 
Of Velliantin, the most renowned steed, 
That ever tempted valiant knight to mount, 
And try his mettle, or exercise his speed. 
Whether Bayardo were of like account, 
Or Rabican (that horse of tempest breed,) 
Or Brilliador, I need not make comparison ; 
But only say, both courser and caparison 


Were torn to pieces in that harpy squabble ; 
The whith, no sooner was it fairly over, 
Than the sad knight, as well as he was able, 
Gather’d the members scatter’d ‘mid the 
clover, 
And laid in ditch, and over them a table, 
Or block of stone, for monumental cover : 
Not till he’d kiss’d a thousand times at least, 
The eyes, cheeks, nostrils, of that “ bonny 
ast.”” 


And, lest thro’ lapse of ages might be lost 
The memory of an animal so clever, 
The knight resolv’d, at his own proper cost, 
To put on mourning, and (besides) that 
never 
By him should horse or mare again be cross’d, 
But he would fight on foot thenceforth for 
ever; 
And—not to do his obsequies by half— 
He with his sword carv'd out his epitaph : 
“ Here Velliantino lies—a horse of Spain, 
“Adorn’d by every brave and gentle feature ; 
“ In-peace or war Rinaldo held the rein 
“‘ That guided still, through both, this 
* faithful creature. 
“ So docile too, and of such frolic vein, 
‘*He might have served for Astley’s Am- 
* phitheatre. 
*¢ He died, as he had lived, a brute of merit. 
* Trav'ller! throw on some grass—'twill soothe 
“ his spirit.” 
These rites perform'd, the knight no longer 
tarried, 
But jogg’d straight on his former route un- 


knowing 
If it would lead to desert wilds and arid: 
Or streams, o’er golden sands perennial 


flowing ; 
When one he spied far off, whose looks seem- 
ed married 
(As "twere) to Heaven, no glance on earth 


bestowing ; 
And, as he onward pass’d, and could survey 
Him near, saw ‘twas a Friar of Orders Grey. 


Rinaldo none his beaver clos'd, from fright, 
As if he’d been by harpies still surrounded; 
And, thus accoutred, wish'd the Friar ‘‘ Good 
night ‘”’ 
‘* Ave-Maria!” rejoined the Friar, as- 


tounded, 
To find himself addressed by martial wight— 
Then with a groan, as one by conseience 
wounded, 
Exclaim'd—*‘ Behold a miserable sinner.” 
Rinaldo ask’d, ifhe had ought for inner. 
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Therewith the Hermit freely bad him enter 
His ‘cell, hard by:—the Knight with joy 
complied, 
And pleas’d, recounted all his late adventure, 
While he his armour doff’d, and purified 
From battle stains;—whereat that ancient 


entor 
Could-scarée contain, and, e’re ‘twas end- 
ed, ery’ ' : 
(While down his furrow’d checks the big tears 
roll. ; 


») ‘ 
* You kill’d them all ?.. That’s grand, upon my 
soul.” 
—And snddenly strack up a fine “Te Deum,” 
Rinaldo join’d—and both in such a sort 
Perform’d their parts, that or to hear, or 
see e’em, 
*Twould make you dic with laughing at the 


sport. 
‘Tis said, the noise that reach’d the masoleum, 
Made Velliantino rise, and give a snort, 
As if he’d said, indignant at the-scandal, 
*« The birds ne'er maul'd me as those brutes 
maul Handel.’’ 

Such is the poem of Richardetto ; and 
if we are accused of bringing our Re- 
view to no conclusion, we can only 
plead that, in this respect, we resemble 
our author. 





Travels in the North of Germany, &c. &c. 
particularly in the Kingdom of Hanno- 
ver. By Thomas Hodgskin, Esq. 
Edinburgh and London, 1820, 8yo. 
2 vols. 

(Continued.) 


Of the farm houses in Friezland we 
have a curious description. 


The same extraordi manner of build- 
ing farmhouses, which I have mentioned, 
when speaking of Hadeln, also. prevails in 
Friezland, and, from the wealth of the farm- 
ers, is very conspicuous in the vicinity of 
Embden. That a common German bauer, 
whose corn is thrashed so soon as it is 
housed, who has perhaps only a pair of 
horses and cows, should. find it convenient 
to cover all his worldly possessions with one 
roof, is not surprising ; nor did I observe 
that their hoyses were enormously large. 
But, when I saw the same mode practised 
in Friezland by the largest farmers, I was 
astonished at the strangeness and the magni- 
tude of the buildings, The rich farmers of 
Friezland, who have some of them fifty 
cows and sixteen horses, and whose dwellings 
are spacious, cover the whole with one roof. 
I have counted fifty windows in the i 
part of the house, and attached to this, a 
under the same roof, were the stalls for fifty 
cows and twelve horses. The dwelling is at 
one end, at the other end is the stable; on 
the sides between the two ends are the stalls 
for the cows, the middle is the thrashing- 
floor, the barn, and the place where the 
carts and the farming instruments are kept. 
At the outside of the end farthest from the 
dwelling js the duyghill. In short, the 
whole farm-yard, and the dwelling of the 
family, with the exception of the dung- 
hill, are brought under the same covering. 
The inhabitants say this is a cheaper and 
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‘better plan of building than any other, 
that all their conveniences are at hand ; 
and that, when built of bricks, and cover- 
ed with tiles, when the stalls are nicely 
paved, as they are in Friezland, itis a-better 
anode than ours. of having separate buil ings 
for stables, barns, and cow-houses. ‘The 
danger, however, to which the property is 
exposed in case of fire, seems a Strong reason 
against it. From the specimens T saw of 
farm-houses in Friczland and Hadelp, there is 
no objection to it on account of cleanliness. 
The dwelling is far removed from the‘ani- 
mals, it, has always a separate entrance, and 
no people are more conspicuous for cleanli- 
ness than the Friezlanders. I have since 
seen, that the same. plan is followed m some 
of the provinces of Holland, partienlarly in 
West Friezland, and there the houses are 
equally large. 

Westphalia presents a contrast. Lin- 
gen is a clean town, 


The houses ‘were rather built after the 
Dutch manner than the German. The farm- 
houses and windmills, which resemble a 
huge box, placed on its end, made me tho- 
roughly sénsible how much the Friezlanders 
had surpassed the scattered inhabitants of 
Westphalia.. Notwithstanding the remarks 
of the Gormans, the satirical description of 
Voltaire is still tolerably correct. He says, 
** Dans des grandes. huttes qu’on appelle 
maisons, on voit des animaux qu’on appelle 
hommes, qui vivent le plus ‘cordialement du 
monde, péle méle avec d’autres animaux do- 
mestiques. Une certaine pierre dure, noire 
et ghuante, composée & ce qu’on dit d’tne 
espéce de seigle, est lx nourriture des maitres 
dela maison.” This ‘ picrre dure et noire” 
is the celebrated pumpernickel, a black bread 
made of rye, with nothing separated from it 
but the husks of the grain. Each loaf is 
made of a bushel of meal ; it requires twenty- 
four hours to bake, and it keeps good ‘a 
montlr or six weeks. The houses are soine- 
what a8 Voltaire describes them, and of the 
people I have already spoken. Tn the neigh- 

ourhood of the town of Osnabruck the soil 
is a good clay, the land rise; into hills, and 
is diversified with wood and water; but a 
great patt of Westphalia is sand or moor. 
The houses are thinly scattered over it, and 
the inhabitants, yet devoted to the Catholic 
religion, are some of the least cultivated of 
the Germans. Their general food after black 
bread, is pancakes made of the grits of buck 
wheat, and meats, particularly pork and 
sausages of all kinds, dried amidst,the smoke 
that liovers in the upper part of the house. 
The pancakes are generally eaten for supper. 
‘The customs of Holland, are, however, ad- 
vancing. Tea or weak coffee is very often 
used twice a day. One or other is the usual 
breakfast. 

~ Many of the poorer inhabitants of West- 
jhalia make a summer excursion into Hol- 
and, where they find employment as la- 
bourers. They return to their homes in 
winter, and, then chicfly oupley theinselves 
in kuitting er weaving. Though they are 


absolutely poor, yet they are probably con- 
tent. 
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Our limits warn us to close these ex- 
amples, and we shall do so with quoting 
only two other passages; the first-re- 
lating to ceremony, very much resem- 
bling the shooting at the Popinjay, so 
admirably described in Old Mortality ; 
and the last a picturesque description of 
the view from the Brocken Mountain, 
we believe the most extensive prospect 
in Europe. 


Few persons can have travelled in the north 
of Germany without having sometimes seen 
targets nailed up over the doors of farm- 
houses. 

I frequently saw them, and on asking 
what they were, I was told they were like 
the fox’s brush or outstretched buzzard, 
which sometimes ornaments the harn-doors 
in England, memorials of the skill, the vic- 
tery, and pride of the owners. 

The Germans have a national amusement 
called Scheiben schiessen, shooting at a 
mark, or Frey schiessen, free shooting, 
which most generally takes place about the 
month of June or July, and is attended with 
so much carousing as to deserve mentioning 
here. The people collect in bodies, an 
march in a military and triumphant manner 
to some particular spot, at.a distance from 
the town or village ; and every man who 
chooses to buy the privilege with a florin, 
lays his rifle on a rest, fixed for that purpose, 
and shoots at a mark. The mark is some- 
times a fixed target, but it is sometimes made 
to move quickly past a small opening. The 
marksman is placed at a convenient distance, 
his rifle is loaded for him, at a signal given, 
the Sheibe, as it is called, is put in motion, 
and he hits it if he can. Sometimes the mark 
is a stag chased by dogs ; indeed, an instance 
was mentioned to me of the valour of the 
Germans being called on to shoot at a wooden 
representation of Buonaparte, followed by 
a Cossack. He who misses the stag or Buo- 
naparte has a proportionate fine to pay, and 
woe to him if ” hit the faithful dog, or the 
valiant Cossack. He who hits the mark has 
a due share of honour, and he who is so 
skilful as to drive his ball through the centre, 
receives the wooden image itself as the re- 
ward of his skill. This is then nailed up 
over his door, or placed at some conspicuous 
part of his mansion, and is very often its 
brightest and only ornament. It remains 
year after year, more similar trophies are 
sometimes added, and the front of the house 
then becomes covered with the memorials of 
village war. 

Frey Schiessen was introduced in the year 
1450; soon after gunpowder came into gene- 
ral use, in order to learn how to shoot steadily 
at men.- It was. first isedin the north of 
Ciermany, by the citizens of Brunswick, who, 
in all matters of discipline, and in the forma- 
tion of troops, are said to have set the princes 
of that period a goodexample. Before then, 
similar practices with other arms appear to 
have been common, but then, for die, first 
time, shooting with muskets was introduced 
amongst the people. Jt has now, however, 
degenerated inte a mere amysement, which, 











though very national, is permitted only once 
a year. The Germans display in it, as in 
other things, their great characteristic of 
shunning bodil y exertion. When we com- 
pare it with cricket, or golf, or boxing, 
or any of the manly pastimes of our 
pred youth, we latgh that revelry 
which accompanies it, which was originall; 
intended to congratulate the victor, ites 
him after his toils. It is now a sort of satur- 
nalia, when those who have been sober and 
sparing all the year indulge in licentiousness. 
It is to the Germans what Greenwich fair is 
to the citizens of London, or the féte of St. 
Cloud to the Parisians. Every body must 
partake of its festivities. ‘Those who never 
go abroad through the rest of the year go to 
this feast. The pennies which poverty can 
save are hoarded for a debauch, and those 
whose profligacy has spared nothing, pawn 
their furniture, their clothes, or their orna- 
ments, that they may say, like their neigh- 
bours, “* I too was at the feast; I swilled in 
the same room with the herrvon—and I de- 
stroyed a certain portion of viands better than 
ordinary, and I was filled both with joy and 
with meat.” 

Every village has its own Schiessen. I had 
seen several, and heard of more in my route ; 
but it would have occasioned repetition to 
have mentioned them, and I deferred it till 
my return to Hannover, where I knew I 
should see one in its greatest perfection. It 
was the 19th of July, in the morning, that 
the citizens of the new town of Hannover, 
in an appropriate costume, with music and 
flags, marched in gay procession from the 
town to Herrenhausen, a palace of the sove- 
reign about one mile and a half distant; 
hooths were erected, and a proper place 
made for the shooting. The orangery was 
cleared out, one end of it was fitted up as a 
ball-room, and the other as a tavern; the 
fountains of the royal gardens were made to 
play; and great importance was given to the 
whole by one of the cabinet ministers, who 
is the chief of all that relates to the royal do- 
mains, taking the direction on himself. For 
this attention, however, the citizens with 
their music go at. the end of the three days, 
which the shooting lasts, in solemn pro- 
cession, to return him their thanks, and 
“* bring him a vivat.” ‘Even this amusement 
is under the direction of the government. 

I visited Herrenhausen on each day the 
shooting lasted, and partook of the feasting 
and revelry. The gay ball-room in the orang 
house was for the dancers of a better condi- 
tion ; and sundry other places were fitted up 
for the poorer citizens, and peasants, to hop 
and whirl in at a cheaper rate,...Refresh- 
ments of all kinds were abundant, and there 
was a great deal of guzzling. . People of all 
distinctions go, and carry their. families with 
them. I saw a judge smoking his , and 
swallowing the wing of a fowl,—the master 
of the horse drinking punch,—the secretary 
to the consistorium enjoying a pasty with his 
wife,—nobles, tlemen, tradésmen, mu- 
sicians, were all mixed together, and there 
were no distinctions » recognized or pre- 
served. 

1 witnessed neither riot nor disturbance, 
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neither quarrelling ‘nor abusive language. 
There was much licentiotsness, but there 
were neither disputes nor fighting. No fair 


in England, in which the people had a fall 


swing for their gluttony, could have lasted 
three days without many hard knocks and 
broken heads. Tam far, however, from at- 
tributing this in the one case,asis usually done, 
to thé cave of the police, andin the other to 
the want of a police. It is more to be as- 
cribed to the natural character of the two 

ople, which is visible in children as well as 
in men ;—to the gentleness and gencral quiet- 
ness of the Germatis, and to the boistérous, 
perhaps turbulent, energies of our country- 
men. In fact, we have a police whose cha- 
racter has been written in the blood of inno- 
cent men, for it sold them to death and the 
infamy of the gallows. Nor do I believe any 
extension of its powers would prevent one 
crime, or hinder one disturbance. It is cer- 
tain that every policeman must be paid from 
the produce of the labourer; and, because 
his occupation is disgraceful, he must be 
well paid; and in ig To as a police is 
numerous, so is the labourer reidiced to 

werty; the inequality of his condition is 

her augmented, and this causes more 
crimes than the best organized police can 


= 
ut this petiod the general élection was 
going on in England, and I was rather sur- 
prised at the opinions I heard expressed on 
the subject. The Hannoverians were quite 
shocked at reading of our riots ; they spoke 
of them as di ful to a Christian country. 
“What, did the government do nothing to 
such barbarities? Where was our po- 
fice?” “Such scenes were a shame to ci- 
vilized man.” Nothing excited severer re- 
marks than the practice of spitting on candi- 
dates. It was so odious in their estimation, that 
they were “ surprised every ond who 
did it was not apprehended, ard most severely 
punished.” It is good to hear and to record 
the opinions of foreigners on such things, 
and we perhaps regard them with too little 


‘attention when they thus sink us, in the es- 


timation of other people, to a level with bar- 

. Some of the practices of that time 
Were the insults of the meanest and most 
dastardly souls, of a poor spirit that was 
fretted and vexed, that was more like a pas- 
sionate spoiled child than like'a man. They 
were odions, ‘and excited abhorrence in the 
minds of alf the quiet, orderly, well disposed 


‘Germans. ‘Flicy and other people attribute, 


Wron rhaps, all such outrages to our 

Weal Piiberty it would still be worth 

: it did cause them; but, calm 
and contented as they are, they do not think 
so; and they would rather continue to sup- 
port a system of political degradation, than 
mneur the possibility of heing exposed to si- 
milar outrages. 

This is a good specimen of. the au- 
thor's mode of mingling the dulce et 
utile. We conclude with the mountain 
prospect in the county of Wernigerode. 


We reached the Brocken, from where no- 
thing higher but the heavens can be seen, 
noon. Fortunately the weather“was 
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clear, and the view extensive and grand. 


There ‘is nothing y, no beautiful little 
scene in the tnanibane Heighbourhood of the 


Brocken, it is far too high above all the sur- 4 


rounding country, but there is nothing on 
any side. to impede.a most extensive view. 
The sight rather fails to distinguish ubjects, 
than is stopped. ‘The horizon is every where 
lost in a light blue obscurity. The Brocken 
is said to be 3480 or 3500 Paris feet above 
the level of the sea. From its top a circle 
of the earth is seen, the diameter of which 
is 140 geographical miles, This circle con- 
tains the 200th part of Europe, and is inha- 
bited by 5,000,000 people. More than 300 
towns and villages, and the territories of 
eleven different princes, lie within it. It 
may be doubted if there be such another 
view in Europe, or indeed in the world. 
When highcr mountains are accessible, some 
still higher ones in their neighbourhood ge- 
nerally limit the view. Such prospects are, 
however, more astonishing than beautiful ; 
they make a much more powerful imprc ‘sion 
when the enumerations of the geographical 
arithmetician are read,.than when they are 
heheld. A white cottage at the foot of a 
steep crag, with meadows and corn-tields, 
and a rivulet running past it, is much more 
beautiful than the eye-straining view from 
the summit of thé earth. We toil, however, 
to the top, from the ambition of being equal 
of superior to our neighbours, and if shame 
would allow us, we should confess when we 
had descended, that there was more enjoy- 
ment iu remaining below. It is the ambition 
of seeing what has been pronounced beauti- 
ful by others, that often excites a degree of 
toil of which the object itself is utterly un- 
worthy. 

There is a single public-house on the top 
of the Brocken, the inhabitants of which are 
cut off from all communication from the rest 
of the world during winter. Here accommo- 
dations of all kinds, and tolerably good ones, 
may be procured. $ 





A Monody on the lamented Demise of his 
date Majesty, and His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Kent, &c. By Mrs. 
M’Mullan. London, 1820. pp. It. 


As the earliest tribute of the muse 
which we have scen, we copy a few 
lines from this well-meant effusion of 
a female pen : 

Cold is that heart, to patriot love unknown, 
Who feels not wue when grief assails the throne, 
Who mourns not now when Death's dark hand 

appears, ‘ 

Arm'‘d with uerring, with unpitying spears ; 
Subdues the manly, points the destined dart, 
And, still insatiate, strikes the Monarch’s heart. 

’Tis thine, Calliope, to sound the lyre, 
And to the cadence lend that sacred fire 
Which Hion's minstrel so divincly breath’d, 
Ere round his brows immortal chaplets wreath’d. 
And, Clio, thine to trace with golden pen 
The best of Sovereigns and the best of men, 
O Bard of Mantua! had the Brunswick been, 
When thy Augustus graced the mortal scene, 
Thy harp-strings, touch’d by subject so divine, 
Had turn’d from Cwxsar to the Brunswick line. 
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Enshrined in memory, George the Third will 


ee 





ive, 

And holiest tecords simple annals five : 

His date protracted to the longest reign, 

Mark'd by no act to give his subjects pain ; 

But mild and gentle asthe zephyrs glide, 

Along the bosom of the summer tide. 

Foster’d green Exin with Britannia’s amile, 

And made one people of the triple isle, 

His country’s rights determined to maintain, 

The British lion never rear’d in, vain,, 

The wreaths of conquest und the trump of fume, 

At once adorn’d and spoke the Monarch’s fame. 

‘To the wide limits of the titmost zonc, 

The ficets anil arniies of our'state were known : 

Where’er tlie red-cross tinged the 6cean wave, 

*Twas Freedom's signal to the llecding slave; 

Whilst peace at home rewarded deeds of arms, 

And Windsor's turrets. glow'd with Virtue’s 
charms, 





Anastasius; or Memoirs of a Greek. 
(Concluded.) 


Having through many successive 
Numbers continued our extracts from 
this original and interesting book, which 
the more it is read will be the more ad- 
mired, we must now draw.to a close, 
though far from having exhausted the 
subject. Perhaps we ought, neverthe- 
less, to state as the reason for our having 
dexpted so many papers to this publi- 
cation, that we were seduced by its 
variety, by the picturesque and desul- 
tory character of its sceries, which made 
each a pleasing and a distinct picture. 
Hardly linking them together by the 
fabulous narrative, the author has traced 
a number of separate pieces, representing 
with fidelity worthy of the most observ- 
ant traveller, and fancy equal to the 
highest range o€ fiction, the manners of 
countries very imperfectly known to 
British readers. Veom these we have 
made the selections which we now re- 
luctantly conclude. 

Anastasius, in the second yolume, becomes 
a Kiachef in Egypt, and engaged in all the 
contests of the Mamluks. He leaves that 
country previous to the famine which com- 
pleted its calamities ; aud in describing the 
prayers of the people, he spreads before us 
a striking panorama of the curse. 

“ T had left a storm gathering in Egypt, of 
which I since have thanked God 1 witnessed 
ot the bursting. Already previous to iny 
departure the consequence of the scarcity 
had began to appear in many places: but it 
was’ only after I left the country tliat the 
famine attained its fall force's’ and sath was, 
in spite of every expedient of himan wisdom, 
or appeal to Divine mercy, the progressive 
fury of the seyurge, that at tast the Schaichs 
anid other regular ministers of worship,— 
supposing the Deity to have betonie deaf to 
their entreaties, or mcénsed at their presump- 
tion,—no longes themselves ventured to im- 
plore offended Haven, and henceforth onty 
addressed the Alinizhty through the intereed- 
ing voices of tenccr infants ; imhopes that, 
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fhoug: callous to the sufferings of corrupt 
man, Providence still might listen to the 
suppliations of untainted childheed, and 
grant to the innocent prayers of babes, what 
it denied to the agonizing cry of’ beings 
hardened in sin. ‘Led by the Imnaims to the 
tops of the highest minarets, little creatures 
from five to’ten years of age there raised to 
Heaven their pure hands ‘and feeble voices ; 
and while al the countless myriads of Cairo, 
collected round the foot of these lofty strac- 
tures, observed ‘a profound and mournfyl 
silence, they alone were heard to lisp from 
_ their slender summits entreaties for Divine 
_ merey. - Nor did even they continue to im- 
plore a fertility, whieh no longer could save 
the thousands of starving svretches already 
in the pangs of death: They only begged 
that a general pestilence might speedily de- 
liver them from their lingering and painful 
agony: aud when, from the gilded spires, 
throughout every district of the immense 
Masr, thousands of infantine voices went 
forth the same instant to implore the same 
sad boon, the whole vast population below 
with half extinguished voices jointly answer- 
ed, “so be it !” 

“ The humble request God in his mercy 
granted. “The plague followed the scarcity, 
and the contagion completed what the 
mine had begun. The human form was 
swept away from the surface of the land, 
like the shadows of darkness which the dawn 
puts to flight. Towns, and villages, and 
Lomnlets innumerable were bereft of their te- 
nants toa man. The living became too few 
to bury the dead: Their own houses re- 
mained their cemetcriés. Where long strings 
of coftins at first had issued forth, not a soli- 
tary funeral any longer appeared. Hun- 
dreds of families, who had fled from famine 
to Syria, were overtaken by the plague in 
the midst of their journcy, and with their 
dead bodies marked their route through the 
desert. Egypt, smitten by the two fold 
visitation, almost ceased to appear inhabited; 
and both plagues at last Sappeseed, for 
want of farther victims to slay.” 

In Arabia the hero, of the tale performs 
pilgrimages to Mecca and Medina, and his 
views of these and other arabian customs are 
of the most attractive kind. Thence to Con- 
stantinople, Ohio, (where his father dies 
before he ean see his son), and again to 
Egypt, we with great delight follow the ad- 
venturer and a friend named Spiridion, At 
Cairo, the aceownt of a miser’s death forms 
a fit sequel to our preceding extract. 

** The reader may remember the dreadful 
famine which Thad left hanging qver Egypt. 
Emin, on this oceasion, was one ef the pro- 
vident. During the years of plenty he had 
laid by for those of want. But, like the ant, 
he laboured for himself, and cared not to 
share his savings with the idle. Though 
his granaries groaned under their loads of 
coru, he saw unmoved the thousands of 
wretches who every day perished with hun- 
ger under their very walls. Whenthe bodies 
of thesutferers choaked up the entrances of 
his store houses, he still refused to unbar 
their surly gates, until the corn had reached 
the exorbitant price: fixed by his avarice. 
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This it at last attained ;—and now, exulti 
at the thoughts of the millions he shoul 
make in a few hours, Emin_ took his. keys, 
and opened his vaults, But O horror, O 
dismay! Instead of the mountains of golden 
wheat he had accumulated, he only beheld 
heaps of nauseous rottenness. An ayen- 
ging worm had penetrated into the abodes 
ortified against famished man! A grub 
had fattened on the food withheld from the 
starving wretch! While the clamour of 
despair resounded without, a loathsome in- 
sect had in silence achieved within the work 
ofjustice. It had wrought Emin’s punish- 
ment in darkness, while his crimes shone in 
the light of heaven! The miser’s wealth 
was destroyed, the monster’s hopes were all 
blasted! At the dire spectacle he uttered 
not a word. He only a few minutes con- 
templated the infected mass with the fixed 
eye of despair; then fell,—fell flat on his 
face upon the putrid heap, God had smit- 
ten him! On raising his prostrate body, life 
he,! fled. Like his corn, his frame was be- 
come a mass of corruption! 

Again returning to Constantinople, the 
narration embraces the wars of the Porte in 
Wallachja ; but we must pass these over, 
and, as our penultimate extract, copy the 
description of parts of Europe from the 
mouth of Isaac Bey, a fashionable Turk, who 
travelled into Franquestan, 

The genteel Turk became the fashion in 
Christendom, and every body wanted to see 
a Frenchified Moslemin, who eat an omelette 
au lard, drank champaign, and wore a por- 
trait of his Circassian mistress. 

It was entertaining enough to hear Isaac 
give an account of his journey. “ Unaccus- 
tomed,” said he, “ as [ was, to the shocking 
sight of men and women mixing in public, 
or posture-making exhibited otherwise than 
for hire, how did I stare, when, on my arri- 
val in Christendom, I was taken to a bal! at 
the house ofa Bey. I thought little of the 
dancing. None of the females knew how 
to shake their hips; but their faces I liked, 
spite of their plastered heads. I went up to 
the one that Jed off, and watching my oppor- 
tunity, slipped a purse into her hand. I 
thought she yyould haye boxed my ears, and 
every body turned up thajr eyes in astonish- 
ment, the lady being wife to the first Vizier. 
In my own mind the impropriety rested with 
herself : but the adventure made me cautious 
how Ispoke. Before the unsuccessful over- 
ture, I had secretly destined three or four of 
the damsels present an apartment in my 
harem on the channel ; unfortunately, one 
was the daughter of the Reis-Effendi, the 
othet the wife of the Cazi-Asker, and the 
third the Spanish embassadress ; so I only 
offered them a pinch of snuff. 

*¢ At Rome I went to see the grand Mufti 
of the Christians, who bears the same 
title with our Greek papases. He appeared 
avery modest, well behaved, quiet gentle- 
man. His suite made more fuss about him 
than he did about himself. They dressed 
and undressed him a dozen times in the mid- 
die of the church, changed his caps, fed 
him, aud sang to-him. As I stood a good 
way from the table, which was richly decked 
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| out with gold cups and candlesticks, I took 


his. cardinals, with their sleek faces, their 
laced pettieoats, and. their trains, for 
his. wives ;,but.was told he could not marry, 
though he had his troop of Hoossa’s and 
Medjboobs, like our own Sultan: these how- 
ever he keeps, not to guard his harem, but 
to sing in his chapel; and, se dismally do 
they squall with their shrill pipes, that it is 
called a miserere. Finding Rome a very 
ruinous place, I was glad to leave it.” 

“ From Italy,” continued. the Bey, 
“where Isaw nothing but priests and care- 
lier-servantes, | went to France, where I was 
peatered by petit-maitres and philosophers : 
yut they so often exchanged characters, that 
I could never tell which was which. 

Strangely was my. poor Turkish brain 
puzzled on discovering the favorite pastime 
of a nation, reckoned the merriest in the 
world. It consisted in a thing called tra. 
gedies, whose only purpose is to rend the 
heart with grief. Should the performance 
raise a single: smile, the author is undone. 
Much however as I was bidden to ery, I could 
not help roaring out with laughter, when I 
saw a princess ina hoop three yards wide, 
stick a huge pasteboard sword in her whale- 
bone stays, for love of a prince with his 
cheeks painted all over: but my bad taste 
excited great contempt. One day they took 
me to a representation of Turks ; as if I had 
not seen real ones enough. Luckily I did 
not find them out: for the fellow in the 
feathered night cap I certainly would have 
knocked down, for daring to travestie our 
holy Prophet. The place called the Opera, 
with its fine shew of dancing girls, pleased 
me the most of any. The first time indeed 
of my going there, on seeing a superb palace 
crumble to pieces, I thought there was an 
earthquake, and ran out as fast as possible, 
expecting the whole house to.come down 
about my ears: but by degrees I got used 
to those things, no longer minded even the 
whole stage being on fire, and, though I 
could never think the shew before the scenes 
otherwise than very tiresome, often thought 
that behind them exceedingly pleasant.” 

“*The French are all igen talkers ; 
but those who never ceased, were a sect 
called economists. They were for making 
the country produce nothing but what might 
be eaten: forgetting that men have eyes as 
well-as palates, and that if the, former find 
nothing to feed upon, the latter will con- 
sume double quantities, —were it only to kill 
time,—and thus turn economy. into waste. 
This I ventured to observe: but they shrug- 
ged up their shoulders, and said I was a 
Turk!” ' 

“ Being so near England I.had a mind 
to visit London. My French friends—I mean 
of the female sex—all oppased the. idea of 
visiting those savage people, for no purpose 
but to lose all page es acquired good 
breeding. © “‘ Life is not long enough, ” said 
Madame de Mirian, “to thaw the icy cold- 
ness of their first reception. They will in- 
deed tell you, as they did me, that if your 
lungs can but stand their smoke a dozen 
years, you may be admitted to the honor of 
stivring their fire,—that is to say,—of find. 
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ing yourself at home in their chimney 


corner; but, in the mean time,.if you dress 


like themselves, you will be left to your own 
meditations, “m - if you vary from them, 
were it only in the width of your shoe-straps, 
you will be stifled with impertinent curiosity: 
to say nothing of their churlishness in not 
admitting strangers otherwise than by sea, 
and prohibiting all. French articles!" 

“ These last instances of ill breeding per- 
suaded me: and as I had.a French article of 
which I was very fond, I stayed at Puris till 
the accession of my Imperial. master made 
me return home, and console myself for the 
pleasures I quitted by the honors which 
awaited me.” 

The third vélume ranges through 
Egypt, Arabia, (among the Bedoweens, 
and Wahhab tribes,) Malta, Sicily, 
Italy, &c. ; but we have no room for 
the particulars. Enough to say, that 
Anastasius has a son named Alexis, 
whom he recovers in Egypt after many 
dangers, and bears off in gladness and 
triumph to Europe.» The loss of this 
child cannot be perused witha dry eye— 
we never read any thing more pow- 
erfully affecting ; and with this. pathetic 
stroke we take our leave of an author 
who has delighted us much, as his 
fancied hero does of all earthly enjoy- 
ment. 

My cousin’s letter had promised me a 
brilliant lot, and—what was better—my own 
— ensured me a. decent competence. 

> refinements of an European education 
should add every external elegance to my 
boy’s innate excellence, and, having my- 
self moderately enjoyed the good things of 
this ‘world, while striving to deserve the 
better promised in the next, I should, ere 
my friends became tired of my dotage; re- 
sign my last breath in the arms of my child. 

The blue sky seemed to smile upon my 
cheerful thoughts, and the green wave to 
murmur approbation of my plan. Almighty 
God! What was there in it so heinous, to 
deserve that an inexorable fate should cast 
it to the winds. 

In the midst of my dream of happiness my 
eye fell upon the darling object in which cen- 
tered all its sweets. Insensibly my child’s 
prattle had diminished, and had at last sub- 
sided in an unusual silence. I thought he 
looked pale :—his eyes seemed heavy, and 


mo 80 fresh, so erect on its stalk, 
at mid-day hung its heavy head, discoloured, 
wan, and fading.:—but so frequently had 
the billows, during the fury of the storm, 
drenched my boy’s little crib, that I could 
not wonder he should have felt their effects 
ma severe cold. I put him to bed, and tried 
to hush him to sleep. Soon however his 
face grew flushed, and his pulse became fe- 
verish. I failed alike in my endeavours to 
procure him repose and to afford him 
amusement :—but though play things were 
repulsed, and tales no. longer attended 
to, still he could not bear me an instant out 


of his sight; nor would he take any thing 


Pp 
his lips ro San pene The rose, that every | P@ssing 
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except at my hands. Even when—as too 
svon it did—his reason began to wander, 
his filial affection. retained its pristine hold of 
his heart. It had grown into an. adoration 
of his equally doating father ; and the mere 
consciousness of my presence seemed to re- 
lieve his uneasiness. 

Had not my feelings, a few moments only 
before, been those of such exceeding happi- 
ness, I should not so soon perhaps have con- 
ceived great alarm: but I had throughout 
life found every extraordinary burst of joy 
followed by some unforeseen calamity ; and 
my exultation had just risen to so unusual 
a pitch, that a deep dismay now at once 
struck me to the heart. I felt convinced 
that I had only been carried to ¢o high a pin- 
nacle of joy, in order to be hurled with 
greater ruin into an abyss of woe. Such be- 
caine my anxiety to reach Trieste, and to 
obtain the best medical assistance, that even 
while the ship continued to cleave the waves 
like an arrow, I fancied it lay like a log upon 
the main. How then did my pangs increase 
when, as if in resentment of my unjust com- 
plaints, the breeze, dying away, really left 
our keel motionless on the waters. My an- 
guish hatied all expression. 

In truth Ido not know how I preserved 
my senses, except from the need I stood in 
ot their aid :—for while we lay cursed with 
absolute immobility, and the sun ever found 
us on rising in the same place where it had 
left us at setting, my child—my darling child 
—was every instant growing worse, and 
sinking apace under the pressure of illness. 
To the deep and flushing glow of a com- 

lexion far exceeding in its transient bril- 
iancy even the brightest hues of health, had 
succeeded a settled, unchanging, deadly 
paleness. His eye, whose round full orb was 
wont to beam upon me with mild but fervent 
radiance, now dim and, wandering, for the 
most part remained half closed ; and, when 
—roused by my address—the idol of my heart 
strove to raise his languid look, and to meet 
the fearful enquiries of mine, he only shewed 
all the former fire of his countenance extinct. 
In the more violent bursts indeed of his un- 
ceasing delirium, his wasting features some- 
times acquired a fresh but sad expression. 
He adel then start up, and with his feeble 
hands clasped together, and big tears rolling 
down his faded cheeks, beg in the most 
moving terms to be restored to his home: 
but mostly he seemed absorbed in inward 
musings, and—no longer taking note of the 
ing hour—he frequently during the 
course of the day lineal his pallid lips, as if 
ing to himself the little prayer which 
he had been wont to say at hel tine and at 
rising, and the blessings I had ta’ 
add, addressed to his mother in be 
father. 
doubly agonised to think that I alone had 
been the cause—I burst out into tears which 
I strove to hide, his perception. of outward 
objects seemed all at once for a moment to 
return. He asked me whether I was hurt, and 
would lament that, young and feeble as he 
was, he could not yet nurse me as he wished ; 
—but promised me. better care when he 
should grow stronger. 


t him to 
of his 


If,—wretched to see him thus, and 
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In this way hour after hour and day after 
day rolled on, without any progress in our 
voyage, while all I had left to do was to sit 
doubled over mmy child’s couch, watching all 
his wants, and studying all his looks,—trying, 
but in vain, to discover some amendment. 
“QO. for those.days!”—I now thought,— 
“ when a calm at sea appeared an intolerable 
evil, only because it sto some tide of 
folly, or delayed some scheme of vice ! 

At last one afternoon, when; totally ex- 
hausted with want of sleep, I sat down by 
my child in all the composure of torpid des- 
pair, the sailors rushed in one and all :—for 
even they had felt my agony, and deated on 
my boy. They came.to cheer. me with bet- 
ter tidings, A. breeze had just. sprung up! 
The waves had again begun te ripple, and 
the lazy keel to stir. As minute pressed on 
minute the motion of the ship, became swift- 
er; and presently,—as if nothing had been 
wanting put a first impulse,—we again 
ies through the waves with all our former 
speed, 

Every hour now brought us visibly nearer 
the ee recess of the deep Adriatic, and 
the end of our journey., Pola seemed to 

ide by like a vision: presently we passed 

iume: we saw Capo d’Istria but a few mi- 
nutes :—at last we deseried Trieste itself! 
Another half hour, and eyery separate house 
became visible; and not long after we ran 
full sail into the harbour. sails were 
taken in, the anchor was dropped, and a boat 
instantly came along side. 

All the necessary p ions had been 
made for immediately conveying my patient 
onshore. Wrapped 7h a shawl, he was 
lifted out of his crib, laid ona pi , and 
lowered into the beat, where I held him in 
my lap, protected to the best of my power 
from the roughness of the blast and the dash- 
ing of the spray, until we reached the quay. 

n my distress I had totally forgotten the 
taint contracted at Melada, and had 
sed, the instant we stepped on shore, to carry 
my child straight to a physician. New an- 
guish pierced. my soul when two bayonets 
sa upon my breast forced me, in spite 
of my alternate supplication and rage, to re- 
main on the jettee, there to wait his comi 
and his previous scrutiny of all our healthy 
crew. All] could ~~ asa geen wg 
was a messenger to | approach, 
while, panting for his he 1 sat down 
with my Alexis in my arms under a low shed 
which kept off a pelting shower. I scarce 
know how long this situation lasted. My 
mind was so wrapped up in the danger of my 
boy as to remain y unconscious of the 
bustle around, ex: when the removal of 
some cask or barrel forced me to shift my 
Seen din ofthe plots, sould. docera the 

. n 

faintest guspoms that “ay “ aqnemnes anes 4 
ap sama ysician. how I ¢ 

ecling y: how I would have paved 
his way with gold, to have hastened his 
coming }— and yet a something whispered 
continually in my ear that the utmost speed 
of man no longer could ayail. 

Ah! that at least, confirmed in this sad 





persuasion, I might have tasted the heart-ren- 
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din a of bestowing wpon my departing 
chil = last’ earthly pt-pt: on 
* . 
he teoked, ¥ ed to’ disturb’a repose, on 
awhich ¥ founded my only remaining’ bon 
Alt at ‘once, ia ‘the midst of my despair, I 
saw a sort of sinite light up my darling’s 
features, and, ‘hard as I sttove to 
i all vain Masious, T could Hot at this 
sight stop a ray of glatiness gliding un- 
checked pov m heart. Short 
“however was the joy: soon Vanished 'the de- 
-ceitful syiiptom ! On @ closer view it only 
ap to’ have*heen a ‘slight convulsion 
which had harried over my child’s now tran- 
quil ‘countenancé, as will sometimes dart 
over the’ smooth mirror of a dormant luke 
the image of a bird im the air. It looked 
like the ‘response of a rn | angel, to 
e 


those on high, that hailed his speedy 
coming. Soul of my Alexis was fast 
preparing for its flight. 

Lest he might ill at case in my lap, 


I laid him down upon my cloak, and kneeled 
be side to'watch the growing change in 

featurés. ‘The present now was all to 
me: the fiiture I knew I'no longer should 
reck. Feeliig my breath close to his cheek, 
he’ half opened his eye, looked as if after a 
pe bagomer again ‘suddenly recognizing his 
father, and—putting out his little mouth— 
seemed to crave one last token of love. The 
temptation was too powerfal: 1 gently pres- 
sed ny lip upon that of my babe, and gathered 
oak it the oeaes so he last faint 
5 was jist go’ orth, and I caught it 
on the threshold Scatee had T drewntbeck 
my face, when all respiration ceased. His 
ya broke, his features fell, and his 
timbs § ed for ever. All was over: 
Alexis was no more. 





BUONAPARTE. 
[From the French.] 


On pe the Marimes et Pensces du 
ae de vor in eps we were not 
a little surprised at the very unequivocal 
marks of contempt with which. Nepoteon 
treats some of the principal leaders of the 


Kiberal . “ Phe present heads of the 
factions in France,” ie says, “are dwarfs 
mounted on stilts: they are for the most 
part fell: senrs7 The Abbé de Pradt 

homilies, plants of campaigns, 
and histories: he is an excellent rumantic 
writer, and & 

of Constant, y 

moved Kitn When’ he began todeclaim. His 
mind is like that of » geometrician—it pro- 


ceeds by theorems and corol- | 
laries.”" Ass ¢ faith of these men 
miist be’ very’ their - princi of 


Viberalism mist be very firmly rooted, when 
they can thus suffer themselves to be styled 
renrance-writers, ‘geometrical orators, ha 
tlers, and dwarf® mounted on stilts. “For- 
merly all’ this have been borne with 
the resignation inspired by the presence of 
the Genius of bane § formerly these trifles 
were current coin, but now they are gross 


* Published as from the papers of Las Casas. 





yposed and softly’ slumbering as |’ 





“THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 


fasults: the ‘ultras’ could not say any thing 
Worse, , 

But thé magianimity of the’ dberi/s is 
above this’ ficatit abuse. Not satisfied 
awith praising the’ man, the soldier, and the 
hero, they must render homage to the legis- 
lator and the founder of liberty. This is not 


1 | an‘casy task; Buontparte’s manners vere not 


liberal ; he was full of action, spoke little, and 
seldom listened. Butno matter, the Buona- 
parte of the LHun:lred Days compensates for the 
vther. At that period he opened his eyes to 
the lights of the age ; he listened, permitted 
us to Write as much as we pleased, and on his 
return from Waterloo, promised us a pretty 
little constitutional Prince. But what were his 
thoughts on this subject, and how did he pro- 
fit by the lessons he had received? ‘“ The 
securest lever of power is a military force, 
which the law ts and genius directs. 
What signifies all the reasoning of ~~ 
when authority is in fall vigour? In the 
long run, those who obey beeume aecustom- 
ed to the yoke; the sword is drawn, and the 
factious are hurled to the dust. Reason is 
convention. Hobbes was the Newton of 
politics ; his gospel is the best of all. The 
grand point of ere is to attain its end; 
the means are of small consequence.” 
These maxims accord so ill with certain 
liberal lectures, that several journals have 
denied the authenticity of the publication. 
They are right; for this is certainly the 
shortest mode of refutation. The prisoner 
treats the 9 srgrrer in a very cavalier-like 
style. “The conductors of the Censeur,” 
he says, “‘ are visionaries who ought to be 
sent to Charenton, for they are sowing the 
seeds of discord and hatred. Such declaim- 
ers should be restricted and _ repressed. 
There never can be a republic in France ; 
the sincere republicans are ideots, and the 
rest are intriguers.”” 
Finally, though rude apothegms be direct- 
inst our regenerators and pretended 
constitutionalists, the latter may find some 
consolation in the hiet, for men no less 
— are treated with equal irreverence. 
achiavel is styled an ignorant fool, Locke 
a poor logician, Montesquieu a mere del 
esprit, and Tacitus a dechiimer and dotard. 
After this, it is not surprising that Jupiter- 
“7 should be so severe on the Abbé de 
t. 





. LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 
[From the Journal des Savans.) 


Theorie du Paysage, &c. par I. B. De- 
perthes. 8vo. pp. 300. 
Landscape, treated separately as a distinct 
branch of painting, ro mary hea have 
occupied @ place in the practice of the arts, 
among the anvients, before the reign of Au- 
- at which. time Ludius, according to 
¥, introduced at Rome. the custom of 
reorisrye | interiors, with views of rural 
scenes 


. Phe tions- which Pliny gives ' 
of the: pabatings af Lantion, leave no doubt 


—— the branch which he cultivated, 
and which included also marine views: 
maritinas urbes pingere instituit: we must 








AND 


not however infer from the words primus 
instituit, that Lidivs wiis the ‘first who 
conceived the idea of ‘painting landscapes. 
Ace to the évident meaning’ of the 
whole passage, Taidius was only the first 
who introduced the use of landscape at 
Rome, for the purposes of decoration on the 
walls, porticos, vest?bules, antl‘ even the 
external parts ‘of buildings. 

Many ancient paintings, which are called 
rabesques, prove that landscape was em- 
ployed in the compartments’ of this species 
of ornament ; and the style of the eomposi- 
tions of Ludius, as Pliny describes them, 
seems to have been here copied ‘iti minia- 
ture. 

But did the Grecks, in the flourishing age 
of their painting, practice landscape as a 
separate branch? This is a question which 
caunot be answered but by conjecture. That 
they practised in detail, and partially imi- 
tated all the objects of which landscape jis 
composed, cannot be doubted, since these ob- 
jects were necessary parts in the back grounds 
of their pictures, and equally indispensable 
accessaries in their compositions. Yet in 
the pretty extensive list which Pliny gives of 
the great painters of Greece and their works, 
he says nothing which can lead to a sus- 
picion of the éxistence of the department in 
question ; and there are more reasons tuan 
one to induce the belief, that in the most 
flourishing periods of the art, especially, this 
branch was unknown or neglected. 

We imeet alao with the same negi in 
the first two centuries of the revi of the arts 
among the moderns; and even at the 
period when they were at their height, that 
is, in the 16th century, we do not find that 
landscape twas treated separately. 

It was inthe Venetian school, that it began 
to share with historical subjects, the atten- 
tion of painters, and space in their pictures. 
— ——_ of landsea nds on the 

now of the two kinds o ive, 
cpodelle of that called aérial ; and the latter 
owed its developement to the schools of the 
colourists alone : in fact, we find the most 
beautiful studies of landscape in the histo- 
rical pictures of Titian, Bassano, and Tin- 
toret. 

It is perhaps in the Netherlands that we 
must look for the first painters, who made 
landseape a distinct branch, and applied their 
talents to it exclusively : at the head of these 
yainters we must place Matthew and Paul 

ill. The latter died at Rome in 1626. It 
was really the 17th century which established 
this branch, and in which it flourished with 
the greatest splendour. Claude Lorraine, 
the two Poussins, and Salvator Rosa, who 
lived in that century, attained the limits of 
perfection in the various characters which 
nature presents to the landscape painter. 

Yet though many other parts: of imitation 
in the arts of design have exereised the pens 
of different writers, and obtained from several 
artists theories or treatises, landscape, 50 
fruitful in delicate observations, and m pre- 
cepts, such as the art of writing can invest 
with poetic forms, had not been the subject 
of any work calculated to develope its rules, 
and to explain its beauties, either jn nature, 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


or in the application made of them, in the 


macperpioons of great artists. 

Mr. Deperthes has conceived this project, 
and has executed it with equal. taste and 
skill. He has not aimed at composing 
an elementary treatise : a work of this kind, 
however methodical, can never supply. the 
Jn all the 
arts of design, there is a practical instruction, 
of which books cannot. transmit the object, 
or even communicate. the spirit. Whoever 
pretends to give lessons, and lay down rules 
to the artist, in writing, must suppose him 
already advanced in his art, and arrived at 
that degree of practical skill, which will en- 
able him to receive that superior instruction 
which is to direct his mind and. his taste 
more than his hand. This is the point which 
Mr. Deperthes requires the scholar for whom 
he destines his theory to have attained. 

He has divided it into two parts, and each 
is subdivided into two subjects of obscr- 
vation, 

In the first part the author lets his pupil 
go through two courses of landscape study. 
The first relates particularly to the study of 
the sky, which fills so important a place, 
and acts, as it were, the first part in this 
kind of instruction ; since in the picture, as in 
nature, it is,from the sky that the. light 
comes ; and this light, which is the soul of 
the picture, is subject, and renders objects 
and their effects subject to numberless va- 
rieties and modifications. 

But these varieties are reduced to four 
principal ones, pointed out by the four parts 
of the day. It is at sunrise that the aathor 
gives his first lesson. The difficulties which 
this moment of the day presents to the imi- 
tator, have their foundation in that species of 
mysterious veil which nature then asstunes— 
aveil, says the author, sufliciently transparent 
to let us see all her charms, but not to per- 
mit us easily to distinguish the lineaments of 
all her features. ‘This moment of the day 
is that which is peculiarly adapted to the 
study of aérial perspective. 

The middle of the day is the time when 
the study of nature has the fewest real difi- 
culties ; the artist must profit by it, to catch 
¢ as they are: if ineffert, each object 
is then visible, without any alteration, it is 
then also, that it is the most casy to remark, 
first the innumerable varicties of forms and 
nts spread over all her ctions, and 
then that harmony which blends together all 
her parts, even those which are the most 
dissimilar. This magical union is effeeted by 
means of the reflections which take place 
from one objeet to another. ‘The middle of 
the day is the hour for those studies of har- 
mony,which are among the most momentous 
to the | painter ; at this hour too, 
he must study the clouds, their combinations, 
their effects, and all the accidents of light 
and shade rapidly succeeding cach other, and 
forming compositions which seem the mest 
ome and yet are nevertheless subject to 

aws. 

The effects of evening, and those of the 
Setting sun, seem to present tewer difficulties 
than those of the dawn of day. It is re- 
marked that landscapes representing sunsets, 





are much more numerous than these represen- 
ting sun rising ; which may be because in the 
former the tones, are more divided, because 
the maguificence of the scene more forcibly 
strikes the imagination, and is more deeply 
impressed upon it. The.author thinks, also, 
that the model of this moment of the day is 
more frequently before the eye of the artist ; 
for in fact, the Lahits of social life do not per- 
mit ws te be so often witnesses of the sun 
rising. 

The night is included among what are 
called the four parts of the day ; amt it is 
one of the favourite subjects of the landscape 
painter: but how can night be painted, since 
it extinguishes all colours? Night, too, has 
its sun. At the appearance of the moon, a 
new light illumines all objects: its Iustre, 
thongh far inferior to that of the sun, suftices 
to dispel darkness, and hy means of strongly 
marked shadows, produces the most striking 
effects. The author advises his pupil, above 
all things, to penetrate into the forests ; to 
see there the inftnite variety of the effects of 
this silvery light. He observes further, that 
of all phenomena, that of the moon-light 
may be studied with the most precision. 
All around the painter is calm, all appears 
stationary, all invites to eentemplation and 
favours the tions of the memory ; for 
it is almost always from memory that the 
landscape painter must work ; and if he can, 
during the day, catch with his pencil some 
effects, notwithstanding their tual mo- 
bility, he is forbidden from doing the same 
by night ; and even if the moon should give 
him sufficient light, yet it would be a deceit- 
ful light, the falseness of whieh would 
be shewn by that of the day. 

If the first course of study in the first part 
of the work, scems to be vonfined to the 
space of a day, this is merely in consequence 
of the theoretical analysis of the subject : 
the second course, for the same reson, 
comprises the space of a year. 

The author proceeds te shew his pupil the 
model which he is to imitate, under the four 
oe which the four seasons present. 

fe begins, and that on good grounds, 
with the winter. Trees aré the chief orna- 
ment of landscapes ; but the study of trees 
has its anatomy, like that of the human 
body ; and as the knowledge of the muscles 
cannot be acquired from living bodies, it is 
necessary, in the same manner, to study the 
tree in that kind of state of death to which 
winter seems to have reduced it, after having 
stripped it of the foliage, which, to the eyc, 


gives it life ; for how shall we get acquainted | th 


with the form of the great branches, and the 
true arrangement of the sinaltest boaghs, 
when all these co-ordinate parts are concealed 
under the covering with which yegettation 
adorns them? The structure of ‘the tree 
must therefore be studied-in the bay season 
when the eye can follow it, from the origin 
of the trunk to the summit of the highest 
branches. his winter study includes also 
that of the forms and cotauts of the bark of 
every species of tree ; and it is by arepeated 
series of observations, made in this season, 
that the landscape painter will learn to dis- 


‘tinguish, and t express the + cha- 
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racter of cach tree, whether it be clothed in 
its.leaves, or stripped of them. . 

Spring will give to his studies more at- 
tractions and. more extent. In the eyes of 
the vulgar, the verdure. which aderns the 
fields, the hills, the orchards, the meadows, 
presents .as it. were only one tint, What 
appears. so ble to the eye in nature, 
would however havea very badeffect inthe imi- 
tation : for nothing is more displeasing in a 
landscape than an excess of tints ; and 
nothing is therefore ag ifficult, than Le 
succeed in expressil inting, the 
charins of as The art if the ae We : 
painter, in studying these tints of tender 
green, is to discover their varieties, and to 
express their gradations so as to strike the 
eye. 

{ae shews nature to the landscape 
painter, with the full formed features, if we 
may so express it, of the age of virility. 
Every object of imitation has ired its 
form, its determinate colour, its ‘develope- 
ment, and a durable aspect, This is the 
season to put in practice the fessons of 
winter in the conformation of trees ; but ad- 
vantage must also be taken of ,it, for the 
study of a multitude of plants, which 
have but now acquired their growth, which 
have attained all their beauty, and which are 
to act an important part in the foreground 
of the picture. Summer is the season, when 
the most brilliant light illumines all the ob- 
jects circumscribed by the horizon ; when the 

eat produces most of those phenomena, 
which seem to be beyond the power of imi- 
tation ; those burning skies, those masses of 
clouds which conte the thunder in their 
besom, those impetuous winds which make 
the forests bend, and raise the dust in clouds. 
It is in this season that nature offers to the 
landscape painter the most varied scenes, in 
the heavens, in the earth, and in the empire 
of the waters. 

But autumn will often have the rence 
over summer, for the richness of the tints of 
the foliage, and the diversity of tone spread 
over all nature. During this season the 
lands potee must hasten his studies ; 
for y making a remarkable change 
in the features of his model, he must 

nsive that it will soon offer him only 


a cold and discoloured any ol : 
Thus our author comes back to the point 

whence he set out, to winter; which he age 

considers, with respect to the pictures whi 
this season of mourning affords, but which 
is not so dull to the landscape painter as to 
e inhabitant of cities. Winter also has its 
charms, its trees, its varied effects, its 
snows, fg a of which is enhanced by 
the contrast of lighter fires. The ice.also 
has its sports, its promenades, its diversions; 
and the painter not. now want, either 
omnes of obser or, subjects proper 

or the disple is talents 
nd of land- 
this divi 


. ot oe 
The second, part of the theo 
scape iz also in two. sections ; his divi- 
sion results from the distinction which has 
been introcuced into this kind of painting, 
between those compositi which seem 
to be only faithful portraits of scites existing 
in each country, of their productions, their 
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buildings, théir inhabitants, and those com- 
positions, in which the artist transports the 
scene he has ‘i into’a country of his. 
own creation, and ‘which he embellishes 
with the most em or the most noble 
subjects which or history presents. 

The author treats also of landscapes con- 


sidered in what he calls the rural style, and 
what he calls the historical style. 


This divisioh naturally classes in two 
distinct series’ ‘his observations on the 
merits and the beauties of the two schools, 
which have distinguished themselves in the 
two styles. 

The | ipes. of the Flemish and Dutch 
school belong to the first, We should here 
accompany author, and collect ‘his re- 
marks on thé different degrees, or the va- 
rieties of the ts of a multitude of mas- 
ters, who have each taken nature under 
diverse aspects, and who have made their 
pictures a kind of mirrors, in which theory 
may sometimes cause its lessons and the 


application of its precepts to be better under- |. 


stood. 

In the second division are the great mas-) 
ters of the French and Italian schools, who 
have found means to make their landscapes 
historical pictures, either by ennobling the 
—_ of nature, fee by — ing su — 
Q or mythology, lo them 
with pon de pores m ‘the arts of 
antiquity, or by reproducing in them alle- 
gories by turns ingenious or ’ 

As easy as it has been to follow the author 
in the didactic march of the first part of his 
treatise, so difficult would it be, above all 
in an article of a journal, to give an account 
of a series of observations suggested by the 
view of the masterpieces of artists; ob- 
seryations, of which he himself more than 
once acknowledges, that it would be difficult 
to render their value palpable in. a discourse ; 
so hard is it for beauties, which address 
themselves to the eyes, to find equivalents 
= may render them. sensible to the 
mind. 


Tn fact, this second is only the 
plication (demonstrated by the works) of the 
studies, the im of which has been 

, and their order prescribed, in the 
first part. 

Our readers will perceive how much 
the subject of this theory might afford 
descriptions, and for the abuse of that des- 
pas style, which ‘so soon becomes fati- 


particularly in prose. We must be 
obliged to the author for baying avoided 
affectation and excess in this respect. The 


work recommends itself by a due measure 
poem Teason - imagination ea taste ‘and 
j at, of precepts put in action, and 
examples submitted te chiticism. It will be 

le to those who seek in the arts only 
pleasure, useful to those who desire to in- 
vestigate the grounds of their enjoyments, 
advantageous to amateurs to enlighten their 
taste, to artists to their 


studies, to direct their judgment, and to en- ap 
rich their imagination. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY. 
Mr. Dupin and the Quarterly Review. 

A valued correspondent has drawn our 
attention towards a notice of. Mr. Dupin’s 
work on Marine. Establishments, &c. in the 
last Number of the Quarterly Review (page 
57), which he considers as not remarkable 
for urbanity ; and we are convinced that if the 
Reviewers had been aware of the circum- 
stances of the case, they would not have in- 
serted Mr. Dupin’s allegations without a re- 
proof rather than a tacit acknowledgment of 
their justice. Mr. D. states in substance, 
that when he, accompanied by a learned 
doctor, visited. the Library of Dublin Uni- 
versity, he was obliged to go on hastily 
without stopping any where, and watched 
as if he were suspected of a design to steal a 
book ; and this, the Reviewers observe, is 
sufficient to justify, in some measure, his que- 
rulous remarks respecting Ireland. It is with 
leasure we can redeem that country and the 


-University of Dublin from the aspersions 


cast upon them by the foreign traveller ; for 
which purpose we trust the following expla- 
nation, in the words of our correspondent, 
will be deemed quite satisfactory. 

‘Mr. Dupin, though acquainted with 
some of the Fellows and Professors, from 
whom he received every attention due to a 
stranger and a man of letters, chose, when 
visiting the Libraries to be introduced by a 
-— who wes totally unconnected with 

U ity, had only taken many years 
Goce the fegrse of Bachelor of Arts, and 
who, from hi fessional and other avo- 
cations, had ly no know of the 
rules which govern the Library. Had Mr. 
Dupin applied to the proper means for pro- 
c access to the lite: collections in 
Dublin, no doubt he would have felt him- 
self bound to praise the public as liberally 
as he has praised the private hospitality of 
Ireland.” 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


DR. OLBERS ON THE MEASUREMENT OF AN 
ARC OF THE MERIDIAN, IN DENMARK. 
Bremen, December, 1819. 
The rations for measuring an arc of 
the idian, which the Ki of Denmark 
ane endavall'te be castiéd on i ide deeniaions, 
between Lunenburg and Skagen, were 
on aceount of the gloomy weather, closed for 
this year about the end of October at Lyssab- 
bel, in the island of Alsen. The lovers of 
science in all Europe are justly attentive to 
the progress of this operation; which being 
carried on to the enlightened or- 
ders, and with the liberal support of his 
Danish Majesty, under the direction of a 
mostable ig meee Erompuorseynmechet, 
promises to throw light on many important 
subjects, both in the French aA glish 
measurements of the meridian: there always 
certain anamolies between the seve- 
parts of the arcs measured, and it re- 








mained doubtful whether they were to be as- 
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cribed to the irregular curvature of the ter. 
restrial meridian}: or to‘a local attraction oc 
curring in some places; which diverted the 
plummet from its. vertical direction, or to 
small faults, remaining constant for a time, 
in the astronomical instruments employed. 
Experience has proved that in all such in- 
struments, however ingenious the contriy- 
ance and however excellent the workman- 
ship, such slight permanent faults may occur, 
and that they are as difficult to discover as to 
avoid. The only means to be fully secure 
from them appears to be to repeat the ob- 
servations with ditferent instruments. The 
judicious liberality of the King has enabled 
Professor Schumacher to do this. The as- 
tronomical part of the English measurement 
was executed with the admirable zenith 
sector of Ramsden, and that of the French 
with the repeating circles of Borda. The 
King has borrowed the first from the English 
Government, for the Danish measurement; 
the place of the latter has been more than 
supplied by a most excellent eighteen-inch 
repeating circle, by Reichenbach, with an 
improvement in the mechanism. Here, 
therefore, the two kinds of instruments were 
first used together, which in preceding mea- 
surements had been employed singly ; and 
between which a comparison was first made 
last year, on the journey of the French as- 
tronomers to England, and by the convey- 
ance of the zenith sector of Ramsden to 
Dunkirk. But Professor Schumacher has 
also obtained another zenith sector, by 
Troughton, an artist no ways inferior to 
Ramsden ; and possesses also what is called 
the universal measuring instrument, by Rei- 
chenbach. Thus richly furnished, and se- 
conded by most able assistants, this cele- 
brated astronomer and distinguished observer 
will probably solve all doubts. Next year 
(1820) the Professor will go with all his instru. 
ments to Skagen, the most northerly station, 
then repeat his observations at Lunenburg, 
with the instruments not yet employed 
there; and lastly, in autumn, measure tho 
first basis in the neighbourhood of Hamburg. 
It is much to be wished that the governments 
of Germany may be induced to follow the lau- 
dable example of Denmark, and by joining the 
measurement there, continue the arc of the 
meridian to be a (which ‘s Ska- 

n to Lunenburg, will be about 43 degrees) 
: the panthaen at Italy, where it would be 
easy to prolong it still farther. A great deal 
has al been done in Germany and Italy, 
which only wants to be connected 
together, with the Danish measurement. 
It were also to be wished that some e 
might be measured from Bremen to those in 
Holstein ; thus fully to rectify the geographi- 
cal position of our city, as hitherto deter- 
mined by astronomical observations, by 
means of a comparison with the perfect data 
which will be furnished by the measurement 
in Denmark. W. OxBeErs. 


Guass FRem Straw.—Wheat straw, 
without any addition, may be melted into 
colourless glass with the blow-pipe. Barley 
straw melts into a glass of a topaz yellow 
colour. (Constable’s Magazine.) 
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Anew s, unnoticed by Dr. Roxburgh, 
which wher a perfect silicions deposit in 
the joints, has been discovered in the moun- 
tains of India, between the Circars and Nag- 
pore. 
REMARKABLE DISCOVERY IN CHEMISTY.— 

CONVERSION OF RAGS INTO SUGAR. 
Munich, Jan. 1820. 

Dr. Vogel, Member of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences, has submitted to a care- 
ful examination in the laboratory of the 
Academy of Munich, the surprising disco- 
very of Mr. Braconnot, of Nancy, of the 
effects of concentrated sulphuric. acid on 
wood and linen. He has not only fully con- 
firmed this discovery, so as to lay before the 
Academy an essay on the subject, and show 
the products resulting from the original ex- 
periments, but also extended his own expe- 
riments, with equal success, to other simi- 
lar vegetable‘substances, such as old paper, 
both printed and written upon, and cut straw. 
By diluting the sulphuric acid with a due 
addition of water, sawdust, cut linen, aper, 
&e. were converted into gum and saccharine 
matter. It must excite great interest in all 
reflecting minds, to see an indissoluble, 
tasteless substance, like the filaments of 
wood, converted, by chemical re-action, into 
two new bodies, and chemistry thus exer- 
cise a power, which, but lately, appeared 
to belong to nature alone, and in icular 
to vegetation. For this artificial formation 
of sugar and , now discovered, must not 
be confounded with the extraction of these 
two substances from bodies in which they 
already existed, a process which has been 
known from time immemorial. What has 
now been discovered, #s a transformation, a 
metamorphosis, of which the most ingenious 
chemist had previously no idea; and it af- 
fords a new proof of the boundless extent of 
the domain of practical chemistry. A paper 
upon Dr. Vogel’s repetition and investiga- 
tion of Mr. Braconnot’s experiments, and 
those added by himself, is promised in one 
of the next numbers of the Journal of Arts 
and Manufactures, published by the Bava- 
ran Polytechnic Society. 














LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


OXFORD, Feb. 5. 
On Thursday last the following Degrees 
were conferred :-— 
Doctor. in Medicine—James Adey Ogle, 
Trinity College. Masters ef Arts.—Rev. 
John Stedman, Pembroke College ; James 


Cockerell, and William Arundell Bouverie, 
Fellows of Merton College ; and Rev. Robert 
Crawford Dillon, St. Edmund Hall. Ba- 
chelors of Arts.—William Baron, Esquire, 
Wadham College, grand compounder ; 
Charles Anthony Hunt, Merton College ; 
George Parker Cleather, Exeter College ; 
David Dundas and Thomas Lambard, Stu- 
dents of Christ Church; Henry Parsons, 
Scholar of Balliel College. 
Yesterday the Rev. Edward John Burrow, 
M. A. of Trinity College, was admitted Ba- 
chélor in Divinity, grand compounder. 








CAMBRIDGE, Feb. 4. .- 

The late Dr. Smith’s annual prizes of 25/. 
each, to the two best proficients in mathe- 
matics and natural ph hy among. the 
commencing Bachelors of Arts, are this year 
adjudged to Mr. Henry Coddington and Mr. 
Charles Smith Bird, of Trinity College, the 
first and third Wranglers. 

Croxton Johnson, Esq. Fellow Commoner 
of Emmanuel College, was on Friday last 
admitted Bachelor of Arts. 

A grace passed the Senate yesterday, for 
granting to the University of Cephalonia, (of 
which the Earl of Guildford is Chancellor,) 
a copy of all the books now in the University 
Press, or which have been printed at the ex- 
pence of this University. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
[By Correspondents. } 


LINES. 


Bells toll for peasants, and we heed them not; 
But, when proclaiming that the nobler die ; 
Roused by the grandeur of their lofty lot, 
Musing we listen, moralizing sigh. 
Such knells have now a sad, familiar sound ; 
Oh, that, which spoke worst woe to Albion’s isle, 
More unaccustom’d flung its murmurs round, 
Chill’d the warm heart, and stole the gayest 
swile, 
We cannot grieve alike o’er youth and age : 
Thee, loveliest scion of the royal tree, ; 
We mourn’d in anguish Time could scarce as- 


Suage 5 
We wept—and, oh! not only wept for thee ! 
Survivors claim’d the bitterest of our tears ; 
And we had sorrows, that were all our own ; 
We, who had cherish’d hopes for future years, 
Too long indulged, too soon, alas! o’erthrown, 
But thee, the age-worn monarch of these realms, 
Thyself survivor of each dearest tie, 
We mourn not with the sorrow that o’erwheims, 
But with the silent tear of memory. 


Itis not now the blossom in its prime, 
Torn in fresh vigor from its parent root, 
Scattering on vernal gales before its time, 
The golden promise of expected fruit; 


It is the oak, once monarch of the glade, 

Whieh lives again in many a circling tree ; 

Itself, all branchless, sapless, and decayed, 

Yields to its full completed destiny. 

Thy sun was not cclipsed in sudden night, 

But ran its course, and slowly. verging set; 

Preparing shadows had involved its lighf, 

And stol’n the poignant anguish of regret, 

To spare worse pangs than ever madness proved, 

That friendly darkness of the mind uo ere 

That thou might’st never mourn,the fo loved, 

Nor know them Jost on earth, till met in heaven. 

Yet lingering sadness in our hearts is found ; 

’Tis still a pensive thought, that all is past ; 

** Farewell,” is ever of a mournful sound— 

Part when we may, ’tis parting still, at last, 

We thought not on thy life, nor mourned thy 
death ; 

But death hath now recall’d thy life once more, 

And the last pang, that drew thy parting breath, 

Seem’d to our hearts thine image to restore. 

We muse on all thou wert, and tears will start ; 
When shall we see, so good, so great again ? 
But wherefore ponder not on what thou art, 
High o’er this brief abode of woe, and pain ? 
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Qh! what.a glorigus,c from dark to light, 
From double darkness of the soul and eye, 
When thy freed spirit yay its wings for flight ! 
To thee "twas death to liye, ’tis life to die. 

For thee?. it is te all, whose anchor'd faith 
Enters beyond death’s transient veil of gloom ; 
But, oh! how perfect was thy living death, 
Who wert thyself thine own unjoyous tomb ! 


Those darken’d eyes no more obgtruct the day ; 
That mind no more spurns Peay se 






Far from its ruined tenement of clay, 
All eye, all reason, soars the happy soul. 


Dull are those ears no more, but, raptur'd, share 
Notes, far from earth’s best harmony remov'd; 
But, oh! of all the heav’aly music 4 

Is not the sweetest, every voice beloved? 


Say, as the hour of blissful death drew nigh, 
Did not around thy couch bright angels stand, 
Reveal'd in vision to thy mental eye, 

And sweetly whisper, “ Join our kindred band ? 


“Leave thy poor crown of earth, whose every 


m 
Was but the splendid covering of a thorn ; 
For thee, ev’n now a brighter diadegt, i 
Cluster’d with beams, by seraph hands is borne. 


* That crown not less domestic virtues twine, 
Than patriot faith, unsuilied, unsubdued, 
Which never purchas’d at ambition's shrine 

A nation’s glory, with a nation’s good. 

“ Come! where, beyond the portals of the grave, 
The loved, the lost, to thy embraces press : 
Come, where a Savidur, who has died to save, 
Lives, loves, and reigns, eternally to bless.” 


January, 1820; 





THE COURTING. 


Dear Annie, dinna tremble so, 
Nae warlock slily wanders here, 
*Tis but the burnie’s gentle flow, 
And sound of stirring leaves you hear. 


The birdies on the greenwood spray 

Have ceased their melting notes o’ luve, 
Nae troutis in the streamlet play, 

But hush’d is a’ the sleeping grove. “"' 


Nay lassie, raise thy tearfu’ ee, 
fart from thy face the gowden hair ; 
Nor let the rosy colour flee 
From that dear check 80 palely fair, 


Deem not thae birken siller stems 
Which glisten in the saft moonlight, 

Where evening bangs her dewy gems, 
The burnish’d arms of knight. 


‘Then dinna, dinna, tremble so» 
Let luve, dear lassie, banish fear ; 

"Tis but thy lover's plighted vow, = 
His whispered faith you trembling hear. 





EPITAPH 
On a tomb-stone in the Churchyard of Torryburn, 
Fifeshire. 


At anchor now, in deaths Sore road, 
Rides honest Captain Hi 

Who serv'd his King, and fear'd his God, 
With upright heart and will, 

In social life sincere and just, 
To vice of no, kind given ; 

So that his better part, we trust, 
Hath made the port of heaven. 







I; 












TOA LADY. - 
From the empire of Sadness my heart has 
tebelt’d, 


And to Mirth will 1 fealty swear; 
But thee must'l thank, that this tyrant is quell"d, 
For'T ne’er could believe, until thee { beheld, 

That a smile could out-rival a téar. 


f avit 


Eworc. 
ea VARIETIES. 


The Society of Emutation at Cambrai has 
— the following subjects for the prizes 
of 1820 :— 


The medical topography of the district of 
Cambrai: The ii as Bik on de Ma- 
lesherbes (proposed in July 1818): A na- 
tional ode, the subject of whichis left to the 
choice of the candidates. ‘The agricelparet 

uestion, which was proposed in 1817, and 
ferred to the competition of 1813, is defi- 
nitively withdrawn. 

The prize for eavh of these subjects’ is to 
be a geld medal, werth 200 franes. 

Dr. Bell’s system of education has been 
establishedat Irkutsk in Siberia, by the Privy 
Counsellor Speransky. 

Tue Movine Mountain. — Accounts 
from Namur say, that the Moving Mountain 
has made terrible progress during the night 
from the 30th to the 3lst of January. It 
has advanced more than six feet; the com- 
munication. between that city and Dinant, 
which is the great road to Paris, is shut up : 
people must now go by way of La Plante, 
along the Meuse, and in case the waters 
should rise as they did last. month, the pas- 

would be impossible. The house of 
Mr. Stapleaux is cracked by the pressure of 
the earth, and that of Mr. Dutilleux is 
threatened by the neighbourhood of a mass 
which is sixty feet higher than the roof. 

Anecdote of his late Majesty—Among 
the many anecdotes of his late Majesty, with 
which the periodical press abounds, we have 
not seen the following :—The late celebrated 
mathematical instrument maker, Mr. Rams- 
den, was frequently deficient in punctuality, 
and would delay for menths, nay, for years, 
the delivery of instruments bespoken from 
him. His. Majesty, who had more than 
once experienced this dilatory disposition, 
once ordered an instrument, which he made 
Ramsden positively promise to deliver oh a 
certain day. , however, came, but 
not the instrument. At length Ramsden 
sent word to the King that it was‘finished ; 
on which a m was sent him, desirms 
that he would bring it himself to the Palace. 
He however answered that he would not 
come, unless his Majesty would pramise not 
tobe angry. with him for his want of punctu- 


ality. “ Well, well,” said the King, “let him 
come ; #8 he is conscious of his‘fauit it would 
be .hard to him for it.” On this 


assurance he went to the Palace, where he 
was graciously received; the »_ after 
expressing his entire satisfaction with the 
instrument, only adding, with a good natured 


smile, ‘‘ You have been uncommonly punc- " 


tual this time, Mr. Ramsden, having brought 
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the instrument on the very day of the month 


‘| you promised it ; you have only made a small 


mistake in the date of the year.” It was, in 
fact, exactly a year after the stipulated time. 

Cerr Acrgon.—A stag, to which the 
name. of Acteon has been given, has mae 
his debit at Franconi’s Circus in Paris. He 

erforms the same fents as a welt-manéged 
sone ; beats time in the midst of fire-works, 
&e. i vtacle attracts crowds to the 
Cirque; curious te see so timid an animal 
tanght the bearing of the most courageous. 

Loxsevrry.— Etienne Dela:netzirie, born 
blind, died lately in the hospital at Bourges, 
aged 103 years and 18 days. For more than 
a eentury he was an inhabitant of a world 
he never saw, Like many of his’ darkling 
¢ nions in the brute creation, he was 
employed for sixty years in turning a grind- 
stone. - , 

Singular Phenomenon.—During the ght 
of Tuesday last, there fell, in the towaship 
of Broughton, onthe south shore, so great 
a quantity of ablack powder, a3 completely 
to cover the snow which was then on the 
ground. A small quantity of the powder 
has been brought to town, and will be ans- 
lysed. (Quebec Gazette, Nor. \8.) 

For the information of our chemical 
readers, we are authorized to state, that the 
new metal, Cadmium, originally discovered 
by Professor Stromeyer, in forcign ores of 
zinc, has been also found by Professor E. D. 
Clarke, of this university, in the Derbyshire 
Calamine. Dr. Thomson, Regius Professor 
of Chemistry at Glasgow, has examined the 
Cadmium obtained by Professor Clarke from 
our English ores, ani has confirmed his ob- 
servations. (Cambridge Chronicle.) 

Greonckz Bipper, the boy whose won- 
derful powers in calculation have attracted so 
much notice, has been rescued, by a public 
subscription at Edinburgh, from the degraded 
situation of a common show, and a fund 
raised to give him a liberal education. He 
is now thirteen. years of age ; and the pro- 

of his mind will be watched with phi- 
osophical- care, by some of the learned 
members of the university where he is placed, 
and of the Royal Society. 

A new Society of Arts is projected in Edin- 
burgh. It wilhresemble that of London, and 
have a hall for the deposit ef models, &c. 
as — the Eesti hi. . 

Two Englis men, some time ago, 
visited the Seid" of Beamtckboon, so pn 
brated for the <lefeat of Edward’s a “~ 
sensible countryman pointed out to them the 
positions of the hostile nations—the stone 


8 | where Bruee’s standurd was fixed during the 


battle, &c. Highly pleased with his atten- 
tion, the gentlemen on leaving him, pressed 
his of a erown-piece. ‘“ Na, na,” 
said the honest man, returning the money, 
“keep your crown-pieece, the Engtish hae 
paid dear aneugh already for seeing the ficld 
of Bannockburn.” (Constable's Magazine.) 

a # Plato's Infants !—A Professor of 
Natural History, at Wetteran, reated and 
kept for three years a cunary bird without 
eathers. Tthas been heli that no bird conld 
exist in that state. 





‘LITERARY NOTICES, 

Contents of the Tourual des Savans for Jan. 1220, 
€. B. Hase Leonis Diaconi Caloénsis His- 

toria.—Reviewed by Mr. Raoul Rochette, 

John Gothofr, Ludo. Kose n De Mo- 
hammede Ebn-Batuta Tingitano, cjusque 
itineribus.—Mr. Silvestre de Sacy. 

Gactano Cattaneo, Equejade, monumento 
antico di bronzo del Museo nazionale Ungha- 
rese.——Mr. Raoul Rochette. 

Ed. Dodwell’s.Tour in Greece—Mr, Le- 
tronne. 

Raoul Rochette, Deux Lettres 4 Mylord 
Comte d’Aberdcen.—M. Letronne. ~ 

R. T. H. Laénnec. De PAuscultation me- 
diate.—M. Tessier. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


FERBUARY, 1820. 
Thursday, 3—Thormometer from 31 to'35. 
Baromeicr from 30, 15 to 30, 17, 
Wind S.b. E. and F. } —Clondy. 
Friday, 4 — Thermomoter fromr 31 to 35. 
Barometer from 30, 19 to 30, 21: 
Wind W. $.—Gencrally cloudy, till the even. 
ing, when it beeame clear. 
Saturday, 5—Thermometer from 31 to 43. 
Parometer, from 30, 17 to30, 09. 
Wind S.b. E, 1. and 4. — Generally cloudy, 
A drizzling rain part of the afternoon. 
Sunday, 6 — Thermometer from 35 to.50, 
Barometer from 30, 05:to 30, 20, 
Wind S. W. $ and 2. — Generally cloudy till 
noon, the rest of the day fine and clear. 
Monday, 7—Thermometer from 45 to 51. 
Barometer from 30, 36 to 30, 31, 
Wind S. W. 14.— Generally cloudy. 
Tuesday, 8 —Thermometer from 43 to 47, 
Barometer from 30, 31 to 30, 32. 
Wind S. W. 2—Generally cloudy. Sunshine 
at times in the afternoon. 

Weduesday, J—Thermometer from 38 to 52. 

Barometer from 30, 25to30, H. 
Wind S. b. E. 1. and S.W.3.—Generally clear, 
with clouds passing. 

Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 
Set eee 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Translation from Fleury’ s Memoires, &c. which 
F.S. censures as erroneously rendering “ Ma 
Glorie est faite A mot,” as if it were “ pour mui,” 
** my glory is made for myself,” instead of “ my 
own glory is established” —is not ours, but be- 
longs to the English edition of the work. 

To S. N. R’stwo questions, we answer, 1st. that we 
cannot tell till we sce the suppressed poem ; and, 
Qdly. that till we see specimens of the letters, we 
connet tell. , 

C. F. is utterly mistaken ; we da not even know of 
the existence of any “* Fheatricat Party.” Our 
opinions up the stage, as on every other subject, 
are impartial aud unblassed. : 

Endymion, if we may judge from his poetry, is 
even more struck by the moon than his namesake 
of old. We would to Jupiter he had also his 
taste, Endymionis somnum dormire. 

Conrad's: lines want measure. 


ERRATA, ? 

In the Scotch song, last Number, for “ Jade, 
read ** Gude.” Jn the third line of the same 
Song, for “ he,” read “ ye.” In the preceding 
Number, p. 77, for “ Isabella in the Mourn- 
ing Bride, read'** Isabella in the Fatal Marti- 


age.” 
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fliscellanecous Avbertisements, 
(Connected with Literature and the dris.) 


British Gallery, Pall Mall, 
yas GALLERY, for the Exhibition and Sale 
of the Works of Modern Artists, wilt be opened 
on Thursday next, the 17th inst. By order, 
. JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 
1s,---Catal Is. 
For Gentlemen's Libraries, Reading-Rooms, &c. 
Trice 5s. Plain, and 7é. finely Coloured, 
A CHRONOLOGICAL CHART, shewing, in 
one view, the contemporary Sovereigns of Europe, 
from the N Conq of England to the present 
time, on a shect of imperial drawing paper. Printed 
for B. J, Holdsworth, 18, (south-side) St. Paul’s Church- 
Yard. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Handsomely printed in 4to, with Maps, &c. uniformly 
with Park's and Barrow’s Travels, price 21 9s. 
AVELS IN NUBIA. and in the INTERIOR 
of NORTH EASTEKN AFRICA. By J. L. 

BURCKHARDT. With a Life and Portrait of the 

Author. Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

Handsomely printed’ in smail Svo, with Ten Plates, 

price 7s, Gd. a New Edition of 
NEW SYSTEM of DOMESTIC COOK- 
ERY, formed upon PRINCIPLES of ECONO- 

MY, and adapted to the Use of Private Families. Com- 

prising also the. ART of CARVING. Observations on 

the Management of the DAIRY, and POULTRY YARD, 

Instructions for HOME BREWERY, WINES, &c 

COOKERY forthe SICK, and for the POOR; manyvery 

useful MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS, and DIREC. 

TIONS proper to be given to SERVANTS both in Town 

and Country. To which is prefixed an ESSAY on DO- 

MESTIC ECONOMY and HOUSEHOLD MANAGE- 

MENT, comprising many Observations which will be 

found particularly useful to the Mistress of a Family. 

BY A LADY. 

“ This is really one of the most practically useful books 
efany which we have seen on the subject, The Lady who 
has written it, has not studied how to form expensive 
articles for luxurious tables, but to combine elegance 
with economy, she has given her directions in a plain 
sensible manner, that every body can understand; and 
these are net confined merely to cookery, but are ex- 
tended to a variety of objects in use in fainilies; by 
which means the utility of the book is very much in- 
creased indeed.” 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street ; sc!d also 

Mer in Sinatenl 





Admieci 























by every other Beéol Z 4 tland, and 
Ireland, of whom may be had, lately published, 
THE NEW FAMILY RECEIPT BOOK, a New 


Edition, greatly impréved, handsomely printed in small 
8vo. price 7s. 6d. in boards. 


PUEDIN : or.the SPECTRE of the TOMB. A 

Tale. By the Honourable WILLIAM HER- 

BERT. 8vo. Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
In the Press, 4to. 

"FRAVELS through HOLLAND, GERMANY, 

and Part of FRANCE, in 1819, with reference to 











their Statisties, Agriculture, and Manufactures. By 
W. JACOB, Esq. F.R.S. Printed for John Murray, 
Albemarle-street. 

Statistical Account of Scotland. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with an accurate sheet Map of Scotland, 
Price lt, 4s. boards. 
A GEOGRAPHICAL and STATISTICAL 
DESCRIPTION of SCOTLAND. By JAMES 
PLAYPAIR, D.D. F. R. S. and F. A. S. E. Principal of 
the United College of St. Andrew’s, and Historiographer 
to his Royal Highness the Pritice Regent. Printed for 
Archibald Constable and ‘Co. Edinburgh, and Hurst, 
Robinson, and Co. Cheapside, London. 

*s* The above work contains a general Description 
ef Scotland, its Climate, Mountains, Lakes, Rivers, 
Products, Population, Manufactures, C i 
gion, Lit G 








scription of every County; its Extent, Soil, Products, 
Minerals, Antiquities, Seats, &c. each parish being se- 
Parately described, and the wholc illustrated by appro- 
priat> Statistical Tables. 





In an Cegaritt Volume, }2mo. ‘witha frontispiece pride 


5s. boards, - 
Betis GENIUS EXEMPLIFIED. in the 
Lives of Men who, by their industry, or by scien- 
tific inventions, &c. have raised themselves to opulence 
and distinction, and essentially promoted the welfare 
of mankind; including the Lives of some distinguished 
Foreigners.. By CECIL HARTLEY, M. A, Published 
by, Effingham. Wilson, Royal Exchange. Of whom 
may be had, by the same Author, 
1, Prineiples of the Sciences; or The Elements of 
Haman Knowledge, in 1} neat vol. 12mo. price 4s. bds. 
2. Principies of Elocution; er The Art of Speaking 
in Public Familiarised. Price 3s, 6d. neatly bound, 
3. Principles of Panctuation; or The Art of Voint- 
ing Familiarised, price Se. neatly bound. 





Handsomely printed, in 2 volumes. 8vo, price 11, 4s bds. 
"FRAVELS in the NORTH of GERMANY, 

describing the present State of the Sociat and 
Political Institutions, the Agriculture, Manufactures, 
Cemmerce, Edneation, Arts, and Manners in that 
Country, particularly in the kingdom of Hanover, By 
THOMAS. HODGSKIN, Esq. Printed for Archibald 
Constable and Co. Edinburgh, and Hurst, Kobinson, 
and Co, Cheapside, London. 





New Works tobe published in February-and March, by 
Langman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 


ANNALS of the REIGN of GEORGE the 

THIRD. By John Aikin, M. D. 2 vols. Sva. Second 
edition, brought down to the period of his Majesty's 
Decease. . 

MEMOIRS of JOHN DUKE of MARLBOROUGH; 
with his Original Correspondence, collected from the 
Family Records at Blenheim, and other authentic 
sources. By William Coxe, M.A. F.B S, F,S. A. 
Second edition, in 6 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, and a 
Quarto Atlas of Maps, Plans, &c. 

A TALE of PARAGUAY. By Robert Southey, Esq. 

The RIVER DUDDON, a Series of § ets; Vau- 


and Possession of the Holy Land, By Charles Mills, 
Esq. auther of “ A History of Muhammedanism.” In 
2 vols. Svo. 

ITINERARIES to TIMBUCTOO and KASSINA, re- 
cently received, by the Academie, des, Inscriptions, 
translated from the Arabic by M. de Sacy, investigated 
by M, de Walkenaer, and transiated into English by 
T. BE. Bowdich, Esq. Conductor of the Mission to 
Ashantee. 

A TREATISE on the Diseases of the Urethra and 
Prostate Vesica Urine and Rectum, being a new Edi- 
tien and Collection of the Observations and Cases, by 
Charles Bell, Surgeom, to, the, Middlesex Hospital, and 
Lecturer on Anatomy. Reduced into Systematie Or- 
der, with an Introduction and Notes, containing the 
Opinions of Foreign Authors on these Diseases, by. 
John Shaw, Demonstrator in the School of Great. Wind- 
mill Street. 

The HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS, from their 
first appearance in Eurepe to the end of their Dynasty 
in England; comprising the History of ‘Englandfrom 
the earliest period to the Norman Conquest. Ry Sha. 
ron Turner, F. A.S. The 3d edition corrected and im- 
proved. In 3 vols. 8vo. 

BIBLICAL CRITICISM on the Books of the Old 
Testament, and Translations of Sacred Songs, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Samuel Horsley, 
LL. D. F. B.S. F. A. 58, late Lord Bishop of St, Asaph. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIA SACRA; or an Introduction to 
the Literary and Ecclesiastical History, of the Sgoned 
Seriptures, and the Translations of them inte diferent 
Languages. By the Rev. James Townley, author of 
Biblical Anecdotes. In 8 vols 8vo. with Plates. 

The LIVES of BRITISH STATESMEN, By John 
Macdiarmid, Esq, Containing the Lives ef Sip Phomas 
More; Cecil, Lord Busleigh; Wentworth, Earl, of 
Strafford ; and Hyde, Earl of Clarenden. In. 2 vols 8vo, 
a new Edition, embellished with portraits. 

An Account of the various Modes of SHOBING 
HORSES, employed by different Nations. Mose par- 
ticularly a Comparison between the English and Freoch 

hods. With Observations en the Diseases on the 








dracour and Julia, with other Peems, By Wiliam 
Wordsworth. 

*,* This Publication, together with Peter Bell the 
Waggoner, and the Thanksgiving Ode, completes the 
third and last Volume of the Author's Miscellancous 
Poems. - 

The MONASTERY ; a Romance. 
Waverley, ke. In3 vols. 

The FUDGE FAMILY in ITALY. 
of the Fudge Famity in Paris. 

An HISTORICAL and STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of 
the Principalitics of WALLACHIA and MOLDAVIA, 
including various political Observations relating to them. 
By William Wilkinson, Esq. late his Britannic Majes- 
ty’s Consul to the above-mentioned Principalities. 

MEMOIRS of the Life and Writings of LOUTS DE 
CAMOENS. By John Adamson, Esq. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
with 9 Engravings. 

TRAVELS in various COUNTRIES of the EAST; 
being a Continuation of Memoirs relating to European 
and Asiatic Turkey, &c. Edited by Robert Walpole, 
M. A. With Remarks on the Natural Histéry, Anti- 
quities, Manners, and Customs of those Countries, 

An ACCOUNT of TIMBUCTOO and HOUSA, Ter- 
ritories in the Interior of Africa. By El Hage Abd Sa- 
lum Shabeenie, a Native of M , who pi ly vi- 
sited and resided. as a merchant in those interesting 
Countries, with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. To 
which are added, Letters descriptive of various,J ourneys 
through West and South Barbary, and.across the Moun- 
tains of Atlas. By James Grey. Jackson, Esq. Professor 
of Arabic, and author of an account of the Empire of 
Marocco, and of the Districts of Suse Tafilelt and Tim- 
bucteo, &c, 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE of JOHN WESLEY, the 
Founder of the English Methodists. By Robert Southey, 
Esq. 2 vols. Syo. with Portraits of Wesley and 


By the author of 


By the, author 





Whitfield. 
TALES of the HEART. By Mrs. Opie. In 3 vols. 
TRANSACTIONS of the LITERARY SOCIETY of 
BOMBAY... Vol..2. in 4to. illustrated with Engravings, 
The VILLAGE of MARIENDORPT. 
By Miss Anna Maria Porter. 
The HISTORY of the CRUSADES, for the Recovery 


A Romance. 





Feet, connected with Shoeing, By Joseph Goodwin, 
Voterinary Surgeon to his Majesty. In Svo. illustrated 
by plates. 

SUBSTANCE of the SPEBCHES of Sir JAMES 
MACKINTOSH, on mowing for the appointment of 
a C » to ider so much of the. Criminat 
Law as relates to Capital Punishment, on the 2d of 
March, 1319; and on bringing up the Report of that 
Committee, on the 6th of July, 1619, 

DOMESTIC SCENES. A Novel. In3 vols, 2mo. 

A GENERAL HISTORY of the County-of YORK, 
By Thomas. Dunham Whitaker, LL. D, F.8,. A. F. B.S. 
Part 3, Richmondshire. 

The MYSTERY; or Forty Years Age, A. Novel. 
In 3 Volumes. 

This Novel is not whally fictitious. It will be found 
to contain. seme curious particulars respecting the jn- 
teresting ‘Explorer of Afries, Majer. Houghton, tage- 
ther with the most remarkable. incidents of, a journey 
performed in that quarter of the glohe “ Forty Yeers 

HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of DISCOVERIES and 
TRAVELS in ‘ASIA.. By Hugh Mucty, FoR. 8.2. 
Author of Historical Account of Discoveries: im Afrien- 
In 3 vols, 8vo. 

ANNALS of ORIENTAL LIFBRATURE.. .To be 
published Quarterly, the first Number to appear on the 
First of April. : 

The object is to afferd the Student in Oriental Lan« 
guages a ready opportunity of giving, and receiving such 
information as he must find it conmveniemt to, dbtain, 
and may be willing to communicate, 

BIBLIOTHECA BRITANNICA ; or 2 General Index 
tothe Literature of Great Britain and Jselend, Ancient 
and Modern, with such Foreign Works 06 have bean 
translated into. English, er printed in the Beitish Do- 
minions; including also a copioeus Selection from the 
Writings of the most celebrated Authors of all ages. and - 
nations. By Robert Watt, M.D. Part 1V. 

A GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND,’ accompa- 
nied by a Memoir ; to which is added) an alphabetical 
Index to the Hills, and a List of the Hills; arranged ac- 
cording to Counties. By.G, B. Greenough, Esq. P. R. 8. 
F.L. 8S. President of the Geological Saciety. 
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18th Edition, foolscap 8vo. price 5s. boards, of 
vpuie GUIDE to DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 
London: Printed for W. Button and Son; and 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
had, by the same Author, 
The Refuge, 9th Edition, fcap. 8vo. Price 5s. boards. 
The Victim, 3d Edition, fcap. 8ve. Price 2s. 6d. sewed. 
Gethsemane, 2d Edition, fcap. 8vo. Price 5s. boards. 


Established School Books.---Published by G. and W. 
B. Whittaker, 13, Ave Maria-Lane. 


at Se. 
1. ANEW HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN, 
from the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the pre- 
sent Time ; exhibiting to the minds of Y outh a variety of 
instructive and pleasing information, adapted to the 
capacities of young persons of both sexes. By the late 
Rev. JOHN ADAMS, A. M.. Fifth Edition, embel- 
lished with Prints; price 4s. 6d. bound. 
* +44 This new Edition is continued, by an eminent 
Historian, as far as that lamented event, the Death of 
her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte of Wales; 
and, in so doing, no pains have been spared to render 
it more particularly worthy the attention of the rising 
generation. 

Questions to the same, price Is. 

2. Adams’s History of Rome, 12mo. price 4s.6d. bound. 

Questions to the same, price ls, 

3. Adams's Elements of Useful Knowledge, price 6s. 
bound. 

Questions to the same, price Is. 

4. Adams’s Elements of Reading, price 3s. 6d. bound. 

5. A Sketch of Modern History from the Destruction 
of the Western Empire, A. D. 476, to the close of the 
year 1818; with a concise View of the Rise and Pro- 
gress of the Arts and Sciences, and of Cultivation in Eu- 
rope. To whichis added ,a compendious Table of Chro- 
nology, from: the Creation of the World to the present 
Time. By A. Picquot, Author of Elements of U niver- 
sal Geography, &c. price 6s. boards. 

6. Epitome of English History ; or, British Chrono- 
logy ; being a Catalogue of Monarchs, from the Inva- 
sion of Julius Cesar, to the Conquest of William, Duke 
of Normandy ; to which are added Chronological Tables 
from the Conquest to the present Reign. Fourth Edi- 
tion, with Alterations and Additions. By the Rev. Geo. 
Whittaker, M. A. price 2s. bound. 


Of whom 





on General History; exhibiting a 


. Conversations on 
Progressive View of the State of Mankind, from the ear- 
liest ages of which we have any authentic Records, to the 
beginning of the year I819. By Alexander Jamieson, Au- 
thor and Editor of many popular Sctiool Books, I2mo. 
{ tice 6s. boards. 

8 A Grammar of Rhetoric antl Polite Literature; 
ermprehending the Principles of Language and Style ; 
tl ¢ Elements of Tasteand Criticism ; with Rules for the 
Study of Composition and El ; illustrated by 
aryropriate Examples, sclected chiefly from the British 
Ctassics. By A. Jamieson, 12mo. price 6s. boards. 

¥. The Rhetorical Examiner; comprehending Ques- 
tions andExercises on the Grammar of Rhetoric. By 
A. Jamieson. 18mo, price 3s. bound. 

40, A Grammar of Logic and Intellectual Philosophy, 
ou D dactic Principles. By A. Jamieson ; price 6s. bds. 

u The Young Logician’s Companion; comprising 
Q and Exercises on the G of Logic and 
Jatellectual Philosophy. By A, Jamieson; price le. 6d. 
sewed. 

12. The Key; containing Answers to 
the Questions and Exercises on.---1. Adams’s History of 
Great Britain.---2. Adams’s History of Rome.---3. 
Adam#s Elements of Useful Knowledge, fifth Edition.--- 
4. Jamieson’s Grammar of Logic.---5. Jamieson’s Gram- 
mar of Rhetoric. By A. Jamieson ; 18mo, price 4s. 6d. 
bound. 

The intention of interrogating Children in History, 
and other subjects which are more immediately connect- 
ed, in ‘storing the mind with useful knowledge is obvi- 
ous. That the system not only improvesthe mind, but 
that it also calls into action the powers of memory, ex- 
ercises the judgment, and excites the pupil to habits of 
thinking, is universally acknowledged. However irk- 
some this may appear as a task, it will ultimately prove 
beneficial to the learner, and become an agreeable and 
useful amusement. 

t4t A new and complete School Catalogue, for 1820, 
may be had gratis. 

















T HE MYSTERY; or, FORTY YEARS 
AGO. ANovel. In 3 Volumes. 
“Of chance or change, 0 ! let not man complain, 
Else shall he never, never cease to wail ; 

For from the imperial dome, to where the swain 
Rears his lone cottage in the silent dale, 
All feel the assault of fortune’s fickle gale.” 

This Novel is not wholly fictitious. 1t will be found 
to contain some eurious particulars respecting the in- 
teresting Explorer of Africa, Major Houghton ; toge- 
ther with the most remarkable incidents. of a Journey 
performed in that quarter of the globe “ Forty Years 
Ago.” Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown, London. 


New History of Spain.— Price 8s. 6d. boards. 

"THE HISTORY of SPAIN from the earliest 

Ages of which we have any authentic Records, to 

the return of Ferdinand VII. in 1814. accompanied with 

Chronological and Genealogical Tables, of the Visigoth 

and Spanish Princes and Caliphs, and a list of the con- 

ignsat the end of each reign; also the 

Political "Arrangements of Eurepe, as settled at the 

Treaty of Paris, with Notes. By F. THURTLE, Author 

ofa “ History of France,” &c. Printed for G. and W. 
B. Whittaker, 13, Ave-Maria Lane. 


For Schools. 
Sixth Edition, 4s, 6d. bound. 

{}LEGANTIZ LATIN ; or Rules and Ex- 

ercises, illustrative of Elegant Latin Style. In- 
tended for the use of the middle and higher Classes of 
Grammar Schools. By the Rev. E. VALPY, B. D. 
Head Master of Norwich Scheol. Improved and made 
easier. A general List yf Phrases, and an Index-are also 
added. A Key to the Latin may be had by a private 
written application to the Author through the Printer. 
Price 2s. Printed by A. J. Valpy, and sold by Whit- 
takers, Longmans, Rivingtons, and all other Booksellers, 
Also by the same, 

Homeri Ilias, with English Notes at the em, 12s. 6d. 

Greek Testament, improved from Hardy’s Edition. 
3 vols. 8vo- 21. 12s. 6d. bds.; large paper, 4l. 

To prevent mistake, please to ask for Valpy’s Editions. 
PFAK SCENERY; or EXCU S$ .in 

DERBYSHIRE. Part I. By . he 
fastrated with Views, engraved by G. Cooke, &c. from 
Drawings made expressly for this publication, by F. L. 
CHANTREY, Esq. R. A. Sculptor. Imperial 4to, 31. ; 
Royal 4to. 11, 14s. ; Demy 4to. ll. 4s. 

N. B. Fifty. Copies only of the Imperial have been 
printed, which, with the exception of three, are all en- 
gaged. A few Sets of the Plates may be had separately, 
either as Lessons for Landscape Drawings, or as illustra- 
tive of Lyeome Derbyshire, for which they are admira- 
bly adapted i on India Paper, to Sabscri- 
bers, 20s. to Non- Subscribers, 28s. each Part. Im- 
pressions on Royal, plain, to Subscribers, dds. to Non- 
Subscribers, 18s. each Part. 

Published by Messrs. Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown; and Messrs. Rodwell and Martin, London; 
and by the Author, Sheffield. 


"THE EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, and LITE- 

RARY MISCELLANY, being a new Series of the 
Scots Magazine, for January, 1820, price 2s. Contents,--- 
Reflections on a New Year.---Ivanhoe, by the Author 
of Waverley, &c. Journal of a Visit to Helland. Let- 
ter VIII. On the University of Cambridge. Criminal 
Law. Jacobite Relics. On the present State of Mexico. 
Extracts from a General Reader’s Common-place 
Book. On Gawin Douglas’s Translations of Virgil's 
£neid. Ellen, The Rose of Paradise. Lines on Visit- 
ing the’ Mansion of a deceased Friend. Defence of 
Scottish Poetry. Remarks on Williams’s Travels in 
Italy and Greece. Strictures on Ivanhoe. Eighteen 
Hundred and Twenty. Literary and Scientific Intelli- 
gence. Monthly Register, &c. Edinburgh: printed for 
Archibald Constable and Co.; and Longman and Co. 
London, 


In Royal octavo, with highly humourous coloured plates, 
fiom Designs by Cruikshank,: price lJ. ls. extra bds. 
L£SSONsS of THRIFT, published for general 

Benefit, by a Member of the Save-All CLUB. 
London: Printed for Thomas Boys, No. 7, Ludgate- 
Hill ; and sold by all Booksellers, 





























“THE! LITERARY GAZETTE, && 


Christmas Vacation. 
Te Schoolmasters exclusively. 
CATALOGUE OF DICTION ARIES, 


Srammars, Greek and Latin Classics, and other 


A 


School Books; together with a Selection of the best 


works, adapted for the improvement and recreation of 
Young Persons, in elegant bindings, as Presents or 
School Reward Books, which are now selling wholesale, 
by Lackington, Hughes, Harding, Mavor and Jones, 
Finsbury Square. In this New Catalogue, the Pub. 
lishers have the satisfaction to inform Schvolmasters, 
the prices of many of the articles have been consigera- 
bly reduced. 





Translations of Greek and Latin Classics. 
Published by Lackington; Hughes, Harding, Mavor, 
and Jones, Finsbury Square. 

OMEDIES of ARISTOPHANES, translated 

into English by Cumberland, Fielding, and others; 
with Prefaces, Notes, and lustrations, Svo. elegantly 
printed, 12s. ) 

COMEDIES of TERENCE, translated into familiar 
Blank Verse, by George Colman, with a Life of the Au- 
thor, illustrative Notes, and copper-plates, Svo. elegant? 
printed, 12s. 

GREEK TRAGIC THEATRE, containing translations 
of #schylus, Euripides, and Sophoclis, 5 vols. 8vo. 
21. 12s. Gd. 

THEOCRITUS, BION, MOSCHUS, and TYRTA- 
US, translated by Polwhele, 2 vols. 8vo. price 10s, 6d, 

PERSIUS’s SATIRES, translated by Drumihond, 
8vo. 6s. 

HESIOD, transldted by Elton, with a Preliminary 
Dissertation and Notes, 12s. 

PLINY’s LETTERS, translated by Melmoth, 2 
vols. 12s. 

CICERO’s L ETTERS to his FRIENDS. 
Melmoth, 3 vols. 8vo. lt. 4s. 

CICERO on ORATORY and ORATORS, translated 
by Guthrie and Jones, 2 vols. 16s. 
CICERO’s MORALS, (De 

8vo. 10s 

THUCYDIDES?’ History of the Peloponnesian War, 
translated by Dr. Smith, 2 vols. 8vo. IU. 1s. 

XENOPHON's WORKS, trarisfated by Spelman, 
Smith, Ashley, Fielding, &c. 4 vols. 8vo. 21. 2s. 

JOSEPHUS, translated by Whiston, 4 vols. 8yo. 
ll. 16s. 

DEMOSTHENES, translated by Leland, 2 vols.8vo. 18s. 


For Schools, §c. 

NEW SERIES OF DR. MAVOR'’s CATE- 
CHISMS on USEFUL and IMPORTANT SUB- 
JECTS, is now in the course of Publication, commenc- 
ing with the Histories of Greece and Rome. | Likewise, 
new and improved editions of the former Series, con- 
taining. the first Principles of Knowledge and Instruc- 
tion. For the use of Schoolsy and young persons of 
both Sexes. Pricé Ninepence each, or bound neatly in 
two volumes for 12s. Printed for Lackington and Co. 
Finsbury Square; Baldwin and Co. Paternoster Row; 

and G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane. 


7'0 Schoolmasters. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
HE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR; with Ex- 
planatory Notes. collected from various Gram- 
marigns, for the use of ane By W. MA- 
VOR, LL. D. : 
t4t The sale of nine very large impressions of this 
Grammar confirms the value attached to Dr. Mavor's 
Notes, and fully indicates the character his edition conti 
nues to sustain in Schools for utility, accuracy, and 
neatness. London: Printed for Lackington, Hughes, 
jand Co.; Seatcherd and Co.; G. and W. B. Whitta- 
"ker; Longman and Co; Baldwin and Co, ; ; Boosey and 
*Sons; J. Richard J. Robi 3 Ogle and Co.; 
and Simpkin and Marshall. Of whom may be had pub- 
lished this day, price 2s. bound, the Eighteenth Edi- 
tion of PERRIN’s FRENCH SPELLING BOOK, re- 
vised and improved by Mr. GROS. 


, translated by 


Finibus) by Parker, 
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London: Printed for the Proprietors, by W. POPLE 
67, Chancery Lanc: Published every Saturday, by 
W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary Gazette Office, 382, 
(Exeter Change) Strand, where ¢ *ommunications, (post 
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